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TWO MEDIAZVAL STUDENT SONGS. 
THE LOVER’S MONOLOGUE, 


LovE rules everything that is: 
Love doth change hearts in a kiss: 
Love seeks devious ways of bliss: 
Love than honey sweeter, 
Love than gall more bitter. 
Blind Love hath no modesties. 
Love is lukewarm, hot and cold; 
Love is timid, over-bold ; 
Loyal, treacherous, manifold. 


Present time is fit for play: 
Let Love find his mate to-day: 
Hark, the birds, how sweet their lay 
Love rules young men wholly ; 
Love Jures maidens solely : 
Woe to old folk, sad are they! 
Sweetest woman ever seen, 
Fairest, dearest, is my queen ; 
And, alas, my chiefest teen ! 


Let an old man, chill and drear, 
Never come thy bosom near ; 
Oft he sleeps with sorry cheer, 
Too cold to delight thee: 
Naught could less invite thee. 
Youth with youth must mate, my dear. 
Blest the union I desire; 
Naught I know, and naught require, 
Better than to be thy squire, 


Love flies all the world around: 
Leve in wanton wiles is wound : 
Therefore youth ard maid are bound 
In Love’s fetters duly. 
She is joyless truly 
Who no lover yet hath found! 
All the night in grief and smart 
She must languish, wear her heart: 
Bitter is that woman’s part. 


Love is simple, Love is sly ; 
Love is pale, of ruddy dye ; 
Love is al} things, low and high: 
Love is serviceable, 
Constant and unstable : 
Love obeys art’s empery. 
In this closed room Love takes flight ; 
In the silence of the night ; 
Love made captive, conquered quite. 


TO FLOWER O’ THE THORN, 


THE blithe young year is upward steering ; 
Wild winter dwindles, disappearing : 
The short, short days are growing longer ; 
Rough weather yields, and warmth is stronger. 
Since January dawned, my mind 
Waves hither, thither, love-inclined 
For one whose will can loose or bind, 


Prudent, and very fair the maiden ; 
Than rose or lily more love-laden ; 
Stately of stature, lithe and slender ; 
There’s naught so exquisite and tender: 
The Queen of France is not so dear ; 
Death to my life comes very near, 
If Flower o’ the thorn be not my cheer, 





The Queen of Love my heart is killing 
With her gold arrow pain-distilling ; 
The God of Love, with torches burning, 
Lights pyre on pyre of ardent yearning: 
She is t..> girl for whom I'd die ; 
I want none dearer far or nigh; 
Though grief on grief upon me lie. 


| I with her Jove am thralled and taken, 


Whose flower doth flower, bud, bloom, and 
waken ; 
Sweet were the labor, light the burden, 
Could mouth kiss mouth for wage and guer- 
don! 
No touch of lips my wound can still, 
Unless two hearts grow one, one will, 
One longing! Flower of flowers, farewell ! 
Academy. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


Note. — These songs are translated from the 
Carmina Burana. ‘Yhe originals are in Latin, 
of the twelfth century. 


BEFORE SAILING, 


LEAN closer, darling, let thy tender heart 
Beat against mine that aches with heavy 
woe, 
Drop thy quick woman’s tears to soothe thy 
smart, 
Ah me! that 7 could ease my sorrow so ! 
Bet mien mus: work, sweetheart, and women 
weep, 
So says the song, so runs the world’s be- 
hest ; 
Yet time will pass, and tender comfort creep 
With hope in company unto thy breast. 
Now ere we part, while yet on lip and cheek 
Close kisses linger, clinging, passionate, 
There is a farewell word love fain would 
speak, 
A tender thought love labors to translate 
In earnest words, whose memory through the 
years 
Shall calm thy soul, and dry thy dropping 
tears. 


If in thy garden when the roses blow, 
Or by the shelter of thine evening fire, 
In any winter gloom, or summer glow, 
Thy soul floats seaward with a fond desire 
(Fonder and stronger than thy tender use), 
Think thou, “One longs for me across the 
foam ;” 
And if, sweet-falling like the evening dews, 
A special peace enfolds thine heart and 
home, 
Then say thou, dear, with softly-bated breath, 
“In some lone wilderness beyond the sea, 
Whether in light of life, or gloom of death, 
My lover’s spirit speaks to God for me!” 
Kiss me, beloved, without doubt or dread, 
We are not sundered, though farewell be 
said, 
All The Year Round. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE.* 


THE interesting volumes which we 
would here introduce to such of our read- 
ers as have not already made acquaint- 
ance with them describe a character as to 
which there will be, we imagine, but a 
single opinion. Concerning the intellec- 
tual rank of Frederick Maurice opinions 
will differ, and the verdict of posterity 
cannot as yet be anticipated. But as a 
spring of moral influence, all parties will 
join, we presume, with a singular unanim- 
ity, in the place they would assign to him. 
An anecdote, not included in these vol- 
umes, but which seems to us an epitome 
of a large part ef that which they contain, 
may be given here as setting before the 
reader what that place was to those who 
knew him. About forty years ago, five 
Cambridge men were talking over a re- 
cent éxecution, previous to which the 
chaplain of the gaol had spent the whole 
day with the condemned man; and all 
agreed that there were very few persons 
whose presence at such a time and for 
such an interval would not add a new hor- 
ror to death. The conversation then 


turned on the choice which each would 
make, in the last hours of life, of a com- 
panion to accompany him to its utmost 
verge, and it was agreed by all five that 
each should write down the name of the 


person he would choose. The five papers, 
when opened, were found to contain a 
single name — that which heads this arti- 
cle. If they had been fifty instead of five, 
supposing they had‘all known Maurice, 
we should imagine that the result would 
have been the same. The appeal which 
the Laureate makes to the spirit of one 
who is gone before { would have been 
made to him, where it was possible, by 
almost every one who ever knew him. 
“In the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment,” his neighborhood, his influ- 
ence, was that to which all who had ever 


* Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. 
F. Maurice. Macmillan and Co. 
+t The anecdote is given on the authority of Lord 
Houghton. 
+ Be near me when I fade away 
To point the term of mortal strife ; 
And on the last low verge of life, 
The twilight of eternal day. 


By his Son, 
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known it would turn as to a spring of the 
strength they should need, and through- 
out life it was a type of all that was asso- 
ciated with that strength. And the in- 
stance of this being felt by a chance group 
of young men, not bound to him by any 
special tie, seems to gather up in a graphic 
form all that it is most important to re- 
member about him. We are disposed to 
give this record of his life a welcome all 
the warmer because of what has appeared, 
to some of those who have been eagerly 
expecting it, an unseasonable delay. We 
learn from the preface that an even longer 
delay would have been prescribed by a 
literal adherence to Mr. Maurice’s own 
views ; and while we are not sorry that 
circumstances have somewhat curtailed 
the interval which he thought should 
elapse between a man’s death and his 
biography, we give the heartiest concur- 
rence to the principle that a biography 
should be distinctly separated from an 
obituary notice. Every word addressed 
to readers who are interested in a man 
because his bust is just put up in the 
Abbey, is so much loss for posterity. 
The more of such readers that Colonel 
Maurice has lost (if he has lost any), the 
better for all the rest. And even those 
who peruse the obituary notice most ea- 
gerly want something different after a 
lapse of years: the expressions which to 
others have become exaggerated, have 
lost all adequacy for them. Their loss 
would be imperfectly described by any 
words written before it was possible to 
compare life with him and life without 
him. Colonel Maurice has done well in 
awaiting a time when he might address 
readers who have begun to regard his 
subject through the mellowing vista of 
years, and in those new proportions as- 
signed it by the grouping with characters 
and events visible only from a distance. 
Doubtless some eyes that would have 
perused his work most eagerly are now 
closed forever. But, “si quis piorum man- 
ibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, non 
cum corpore extinguuntur magne anime,” 
then assuredly those whom death has cut 
off from a perusal of this volume have 
learnt its meaning more fully elsewhere. 
The hope felt by the wise among the 
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heathen becomes a vivid reality in those | some ways specially true of Frederick 
who can claim no particular wisdom, as! Maurice. The years which have elapsed 
they remember Frederick Maurice. And | since he left us have defined his place, 
if those who are gone are no losers by the | and done nothing to fill it. Others have 
delay, those who remain are great gain- | thrown more light than he on the intellec- 
ers. They may now revive dear memo: | tual difficulties which beset the aspiring 
ries, and expand familiar knowledge, from | spirit — others have entered more into the 
a record not marred by haste, nor by that | individual training which is hidden in 
assumption of interest and knowledge in| every human history. But he, more than 
the hearer — characteristic of a biography | any other teacher of our time, was pos- 
written specially for disciples — which in | sessed by such a certainty of God’s being, 
reality unfits it for all readers who care | and of his relation to man’s spirit, that in 
for literary excellence, and which tells too | comparison the evidence appeared to him 
much or too little for every one. In ad-| weak of any facts which could be recog- 
dressing the wider circle who approach | nized only through the outward and falli- 
his subject as a stranger, the biographer | ble senses. All ihat ordinarily goes by 
best consults the interests of that nar-| the name of knowledge was therefore to 
rower audience whose knowledge he rather | him interesting and valuable mainly as an 
revives than supplies, and the present] illustration of truth more absolute than 
volumes may be recommended with equal | itself. He manifested to all that it was 
confidence to both. There is no need to| possible so to realize our relation to God 
recommend the book to those who care | that anything eise might more easily ap- 
for Maurice’s writings — to which indeed | pear matter of doubt than this ; and whilst 
it may be regarded as an addition; it is|he was among us this faith was spread 
little more than an arrangement of his | abroad by a sort of contagion; it was be- 
correspondence, with a slight connecting | lieved by many because it was discerned 
link of narrative. But it will also find a} | by him. Since he died, the need for some 
wider audience; the character it reveals | such incarnate expression of a filial atti- 
is one which will come home with fresh | tude in humanity has grown with every 
power to many who have not been at-|year. The assertion that such a filial 
tracted by any published utterance from | attitude is impossible has been elevated 
his mind. It will interest no one who! into a dogma, and accepted by the repre- 
does not care to ascend into a loftier re-| sentatives of the intellectual world; while 
gion than that of the gossiping every-day | the representatives of the religious world 
world ; but to those who can breathe this | are weakened by its influence, though 
higher atmosphere, it is one of the most | they try to repudiate it, and express a 
interesting biographies of our time. timid hope where he uttered a conviction 
It will be felt by those who turn to this| certain as a memory. How often, when 
memoir as to a precious record of their | confronted with the withering power of 
own past that the years which have elapsed | confident negation, have those who can 
since the life it commemorates was closed | recall the glad triumphant accents in which 
have made it, in some respects, less easy|he repeated the Creed, longed to hear 
to take an impartial view of the dead. | once more that tone of half surprise, that 
We often speak of “the work of time” as| curious hurry almost as of a sudden re- 
if it tended to remove the sense of loss; | lief, as if every time those words were 
but a great loss grows with the years. Of | repeated he awoke afresh to the conviction 
course the ordinary view has its truth.| and delivery of some wondrous message 
There is plenty of justification for those |new in its infinite meaning every day. 
who say that the dead are soon forgotten. | And these miss that influence all the more 
Nevertheless, it is also true that they are | because they have missed it so long. 
remembered with most appreciation when| An account of his influence not only 
their loss lies far behind us. This, which begins with a description of his theology, 
is true of every one who has strongly | but is almost involved in such a descrip- 
influenced another human being, is in| tion. His attitude to man was transpar- 
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FREDERICK DENISON 


ently dependent on his belief in God; the 
social aspect of his nature reproduced and 
illustrated the central facts of its deepest 
relation; the strength of both was identi- 
cal, and so was any weakness discernible 
in either. It is the main object of this 
sketch to bring out the connection be- 
tween the two, and such a preliminary 
outline of his life as may be necessary is 
easily condensed into a few sentences. 
His life, contained within the first three- 
quarters of our century —than which he 
was younger by five years — was spent, 
after his boyhood, almost entirely in Lon- 
don; his curacy near Leamington (1834- 
36), with which his clerical career began, 
and his professorship of moral philosophy 
at Cambridge (1867-71), which closed his 
life, being the only exceptions. Hardly 
any clergyman equally important in the 
history of religious thought ever failed to 
attain some higher dignity in the Church, 
no one ever did more to avoid all possi- 
bility of such an event. There are men 
who are quite indifferent in the face of 
promotion, and passive as to all that con- 
cerns it, but he set himself against it as if 
he had been his own spiteful enemy. “If 


ever I am to do anything for the Church 
it must be in some subordinate position,” 
he wrote to his brother-in-law, Archdeacon 
Hare, when the latter urged him in 1843 
to become a candidate for the principal- 
ship of King’s College on Dr. Lonsdale 


becoming Bishop of Lichfield. “ The 
moment I am tried in another, I shall have 
the mortification of hearing principles 
which I hold most sacred derided from 
the feebleness of the person who should 
be the practical expounder of them ” (vol. 
i. 356). “Iam sure you meant the letter 
in the Pa// Mall most kindly,” he wrote 
in 1870 to a friend (the late Bishop of 
Argyll) who was trying to bring forward 
his claim to a canonry or a deanery, “ but 
may I be permitted to say that the only 
part of it which gave me real pleasure was 
the announcement that there is a ‘ vow 
registered in heaven’ against my promo- 
tion. ... The prime minister would, I 
think, be utterly wrong if he promoted 
me ” (vol. ii. 616, 617). His three London 
posts —the chaplainships at Guy’s Hos- 
pital and at Lincoln’s Inn, and his incum- 
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bency at Vere Street — represent a modest 
progression; the last being a living of 
some £500 a year. By its situation in 
the focus of a medical neighborhood, it 
may have somewhat brought back his 
early associations with Guy’s Hospital, 
and it certainly affords one of the congre- 
gations which a clergyman desirous of in- 
tellectual sympathy might most wish to 
address. These changes contain all that 
can be said of his life contemplated merely 
from the outside, while the long list of his 
works contains the record of an industry 
which it does not exhaust. The education 
of women, now so popular and fashionable 
an interest, takes its rise from his exer- 
tions at a time when Tennyson’s “ Prin- 
cess” threw a shadow of absurdity over 
the notion of a female college; while the 
closely allied project of colleges for work- 
ing men was set by him on an equally 
firm basis, if not equally rapid in its ex- 
tension; and the co-operative movement, 
now so successful, must be associated 
with the societies set up by him in 1849.* 
His part in the controversies of the day 
was an important one; he has left his 
trace on the popular theology in its deliv- 
erance from the dogma of endless misery ; 
but this is the part of his history we feel 
least tempted to dwell upon. He was, in 
controversy, often vehement, sometimes 
irritable, and not always just. If he had 
been more conscious of his own impor- 
tance, we believe he would have avoided 
some of these errors; but we have no 
desire to hide his faults, and must confess 
that they came out in that part of his lit- 
erary activity of which the world knew 
most. It was not, however, the most char- 
acteristic, nor the most fruitful part of his 
activity; and although his work must be 
judged as a whole, we hasten to that part 
of it which we believe to be as much more 
abiding as it was more full of an actual 
revelation of his own character ; only leav- 
ing it as our suggestion that his biog- 
rapher would so far follow our example, 
in the probable contingency of his bring- 
ing out a smaller edition, as to condense 


* In none of these cases, we believe, was the idea 
absolutely original to him. Butall practical importance 
was +o entirely due to his effort that we let the words 
stand as conveying substantial truth. 
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largely his account of the Jelf and Mansel 
controversies. But we feel in all that 
the background supplied to our previous 
knowledge throws a softening light over 
much that seemed harsh, and by reminding 
us of what it is now so difficult to remem- 
ber, Maurice’s strange, sincere opinion of 
his own unimportance, enables us for the 
first time to judge fairly of his polemic 
attitude. 

The significance of his Unitarian par- 
entage, which has sometimes been misin- 
terpreted, cannot by any reader of this 
biography possibly be overlooked. 

I have [he says in a letter to his son, vol. i. 
13] been ashamed of my Unitarian origin, 
sometimes from mere vulgar, brutal flunkeyism, 
sometimes from religious or ecclesiastical feel- 
ings. These I now perceive to be only one 
degree less discreditable than the other ; they 
almost cause me more shame... For I now 
deliberately regard it as one of the greatest 
mercies of my life that I had this birth and the 
education which belonged to it... It has 
determined the course of my thoughts and 
purposes to a degree that I never dreamed of 
till lately (.e., within the last ten years of his 
life). 

And again (p. 41) — 

The desire for Unity has haunted me all my 
life through; I have never been able to sub- 
stitute any desire for that, or to accept any of 
the different schemes for satisfying it which 
men have devised... . I find in the Trinity 
in Unity the centre of all my beliefs. But 
strange as it may seem, I owe the depth of 
this belief in a great measure to my training in 
my home. 


It does not seem strange to us. Not 
only does the positive portion of the first 
faith remain, but the positive portion of 
the new takes a different meaning from 
having been once doubted, or at least 
from having been seen against a back- 
ground of denial. The belief in three 
persons in one God may be held as the 
most arid dogma, as devoid of all import 
for human interests as some speculation 
on the tourth dimension; and this is the 
aspect which it has generally worn, both 
to those who have never doubted and to 
those who have. never believed it. But 
when from this misty void there emerges 
to the spirit of man the true meaning of 
divine relationship, as the ground of hu- 
man relationship, then this mysterious 
dogma is discovered to be at once the 
most practical of all moral principles, 
and the clue to man’s highest ideal. The 
event by which each one of us owes our 
relation to a human being is then seen as 
the temporal expression of some relation 





independent of time, and all which this 
relation at its best can develop and ex- 
press in humanity, as the reflection of 
some transcendent reality which existed 
as a type of human rightness before a 
human being was created. Human rela- 
tion then takes a new meaning. We are 
taught, as Colonel Maurice says his father 
was (vol. i. 127), “to look upon the order 
of God as founded on relationship.” Kin- 
dred ceases to be a mere accident of time 
— it is an outgrowth of something eternal.- 
Goodness becomes in a new sense divine. 
He who looks up to a Heavenly Father 
apart from any Divine Son, may indeed 
feel his own tenderness to his sick child 
a feeble copy of that which has appointed 
every detail of his own career; but when 
he comes to any exercise of conscience 
and will to which we should properly give 
the name of virtue, when he is called upon 
for loyal submission, for patient endur- 
ance, for heroic resignation, he must of 
necessity feel that he is called upon to 
develop a goodness original to humanity, 
an independent rightness which has no 
pattern in the Divine Being. This was 
the heresy against which Maurice always 
protested — sometimes, we venture to 
think, with unsuitable hardness and vehe- 
mence. But all his positive statements 
of the truth seem to us full of priceless 
meaning. 


I seem to see myself in a double mirror [he 
writes to his mother in 1831: vol. i. 130] one 
human, one divine. I could not have seen my 
image in one unless I had seen it also in the 
other. The self in both was equally disgust- 
ing, but then when I could feel a reflection 
back, faint comparatively in the one, strong 
and permanent in the other, all became true 
and real again, and I have felt a happiness 
at times which is almost new to me.... It 
seems to me that all relations acquire a sig- 
nificance, and become felt as actually living 
and real, when contemplated in Him, which 
out of Him, even to the most intensely affec- 
tionate, they cannot have. 


It is very difficult to drain away the 
effect of whatever is hackneyed in such 
language, and make it felt as an utterance 
of definite truth, truth larger than the in- 
tellect, and therefore incompletely grasped 
by it, but still truth as distinct in its mean- 
ing as some assertion about the physical 
world. That it was so to Maurice was in 
some measure due to the fact, not that he 
had ever been a Unitarian — for that, as 
his son says of him (vol. i. 64), he never 
could have been after the time at which a 
child’s expression of faith is simply the 
reflection of words put into his mouth — 
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but that he had to make his convictions 
clear against a background of Unitarian- 
ism, and justify them to Unitarians. 

But hitherto we have spoken rather of 
a dualism within the Divine Being than 
of a Trinity, and it is possible to go so 
far and no farther. Those who stopped 
here (and some dear to Frederick Mau- 
rice did stop here) seemed to him to lose 
a part of truth just as vital as that which 
they accepted. He would have declared 
that the influence of a Holy Spirit was as 
much a fact in the moral life of humanity 
as was the work of a Divine Son; and it 
was a part of his conviction that the age 
in which we are living is in some deep 
sense the dispensation of the Spirit. We 
are anxious to make this assertion em- 
phatic, and yet we are unable to add that 
this part of his faith was set forth with 
the same force as that on which we have 
just dwelt, or that it had the same influ- 
ence on his whole being. We would 
allow ourselves a few words of explana- 
tion. All human relation is, must be, in 
some sense mirrored in divine relation 
when once we admit that divine relation 
is an expression with any meaning. The 
Divine Son gives a new sacredness to the 
bond by which parents and children are 
united into one family, but there is an- 
other bond which, as we see it in human 
beings, is in some respects the polar op- 
posite of this. A true parental feeling 
knows no preference; not that father or 
mother can love many children exactly 
alike; but, in proportion as the brooding 
parental instinct, attracted in any special 
degree rather by need than by merit and 
shared without being diminished by any 
adopted child, changes into a friendship 
moulded by common tastes and height- 
ened by special approbation, it ceases to 
be in any special sense a type of the rela- 
tion of God to man. But the Scriptures 
recognize a type of the divine relation to 
man in other human relations than that of 
fatherhood. That intimate knowledge of 
every idiosyncrasy which Prophet and 
Psalmist declare in their yearning cry is 
among human beings associated only with 
preference —a preference which cannot 
share the inclusiveness of parental love 
without shocking the deepest instincts of 
our nature. “ Thou knowest my thoughts 
long before ” is an expansion, not of any 
filial confidence, but of another kind of 
intimacy altogether. And it is that close- 
ness of union among human spirits from 
which each man or woman must exclude 
all but one, which is felt, perhaps, the 
least inadequate type of the union be- 
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tween the human and the divine spirit. 
The limitation which is of the very es- 
sence of the human relation, which it 
becomes something hateful by losing, can 
be no part of a relation between the hu- 
man spirit and God. And yet there is so 
much in this individual relation toa divine 
Spirit which recalls it, that it seems to 
belong to the same region of silence and 
mystery, and it would be as unfitting as it 
would be difficult to elaborate with any 
attempt at logical distinctness the mean- 
ing which we would express in saying 
that as there is a common relation to God 
in his Son, so there is a selective relation 
in the Holy Spirit— selective not in the 
sense that it includes some and excludes 
others, but in the sense that it demands 
an equal and similar predominance, and 
that in some natures it becomes a subjec- 
tive reality, while others never are awak- 
ened by any part of their experience to a 
knowledge of what it means. 

We are not aware that these brief sug- 
gestions contain any single statement 
which Maurice would have denied. But 
they refer to a region he entered without 
sympathy, and they are made here as 
explaining whatever was defective in his 
influence. He had a great shrinking from 
whatever was individual, whatever might 
be regarded as an idiosyncrasy. We can 
fancy that at some time of his life he must 
have been peculiarly impressed by the 
dangers of an individualizing type of reli- 
gion, of any kind of effort to track the 
dealings of God in those facts of life 
which are true of one person and not of 
another. And we may say of him, as he 
was fond of saying of every thinker, that 
he would have escaped this characteristic 
limitation if he had been truer to his 
characteristic principle. If he had held 
more firmly to his own strong belief that 
choice of this or that man or race for any 
especial privilege was an election of one 
for the sake of all, he would have felt 
more interest in any impartial attempt to 
discover the meaning of these peculiar 
appointments in individual or national 
destiny. A person whom he reverenced, 
and whose appearance in these volumes 
will form one of their strong attractions 
to a few readers— Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen — was once asked by a friend 
| what he regarded as the peculiar element 
jin the history of the Hebrew race; in 
| what sense the narrative of the Old Tes- 





| tament seemed to him inspired more than 


any other truthful history was. “ The 
| history of the Hebrew race,” he answered, 
| “is the type of the history of an individ- 
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ual soul in a sense that no other history 
is.” We are surethat Frederick Maurice 
believed that also; yet it would have been 
very difficult to put the statement into 
words that he would have agreed with, and 
the reminiscence is introduced here in 
order to give definiteness to our endeavor 
to describe a gap in his religious teaching. 
The moment this statement or any state- 
ment that pointed out peculiarities in the 
religious history of a nation or an individ- 
ual became more than a brief hint, there 
was something in it that repelled him. 
Hear him, for instance, criticising Alex- 
ander Knox to the present Sir T. Acland; 


The only way in which I can venture to 
speak of him except in tiie way of humble 
respect is as to the effect he produces on my- 
self. . . . Contemplating him in this light 
merely, I should be inclined to complain of a 
dangerous tendency to esoterism and exclusive- 
ness; not indeed to sectarian exclusiveness, 
from which he is quite free, but to a kind far 
more attrattive, plausible, and snaring. I can- 
not meditate upon the “ Our Father ” of the 
Lord’s Prayer . . . or upon the words “to the 
poor the gospel is preached,” or upon the 
words “I am a debtor to Jew and barbarian, 
bond and free” . . . or upon the idea of the 
Catholic Church, without perceiving that there 
is something in his all individualizing spiritu- 
ality — graceful and exquisite as I confess it 
to have been —which is not strictly after the 
mind of Christ (vol. i. 171). 

Surely an “all individualizing spiritu- 
ality ” sets no limit to the influence which 
reaches each as an individual. The sen- 
tence is a fair specimen of that confusion 
of individuality with exclusiveness which 
blurred a good deal of his teaching. 

Every reader will remember the “ bed- 
ridden woman” who was always being 
introduced to us as the infallible arbiter 
of spiritual problems perplexing to the 
minds of scholars and profound thinkers, 
generally in order to rebuke the pride of 
our intellect, but nearly as often that she 
might reflect upon our spiritual exclusive- 
ness. Why, one was tempted to ask, was 
an ignorant pauper more of a specimen of 
catholic humanity than any one of Mau- 
rice’s readers? The instance that recurs 
to the present writer most forcibly of 
spiritual joy was a bed-ridden woman, 
quite as strongly contrasted in her intel- 


lectual condition with schoolman and} 


scholar as Mr. Maurice could have de- 
sired. But are we obliged to say that 
because God gives this joy to an ignorant 
pauper, he gives it to afi? that nothing 
but a mere exercise of choice is needed to 


awaken it in every one of us? It seems | 





| 


some of the purest and even some of the 
holiest of those who have ever sought the 
truth, 

This horror and dread of the region of 
idiosyncrasy was shown in many ways. 
It impressed his character with a certain 
monotony. It seemed occcasionally to 
take from spiritual truth something of its 
inwardness. For instance, there is an 
interesting reference in the life* of his 
friend, Samuel Clark, to a conversation in 
which, in answer to a quotation of the 
text, “ The kingdom of heaven is within 
you,” he replied, “ And in a very impor- 
tant sense it may be said ‘the kingdom of 
England is within you.’” There are few 
persons who would not feel it somewhat 
disappointing to have to believe that these 
senses were the same. It narrowed his 
intellectual sympathies to some extent. 
“* X—— psychologizes too much,” we re- 
member his saying; not the least mean- 
ing that there was anything bad in the 
psychology as psychology, but only as 
one might say that so and so walks or 
reads too much. In any other region of 
truth no one would have been more in- 
dignant at this kind of mere quantitative 
criticism. Butit was not only his literary 
sympathies which were thus artificially 
narrowed. Where this fear of individu- 
alism did him most injustice was that it 
sometimes made him, the most sympa- 
thizing of men, repulse those who sought 
his aid, and who felt, on such occasions, 
like an invalid who, having described his 
disease to a physician, is informed with 
much emphasis that fresh air is a neces- 
sity to good health. This kind of general 
statement, in answer to an individual ex- 
pression of difficulty, gives an impression 
of want of interest that is more chilling 
than any dissent, and even than a good 
deal of disapproval. The impression was 
most misleading in regard to him, but it 
was quite inevitable. Every one who has 
his horror of meting out divine truth with 
any attentive consideration of human pe- 
culiarity, every one who, as it was said of 
him by one who knew him well, * touches 


| the concrete as a bird dips its wing into 


the water,” must sometimes appear un- 
sympathizing. And this same feeling was 
a little evident in his whole social atti- 
tude. Who that ever knew it has forgot- 
ten his greeting —that eager stooping 
movement, that outstretched hand, that 
sweet smile, that fulness of unaffected 


_ * A modest but valuable little memoir, full of most 
instructive references to Maurice, and whieh might 
well be read as an appendix to the present volumes. 


to us, that to say this is to be unjust to | Macmillan, 1378. 
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sympathy in the inquiries after all whose 
welfare was a matter of peculiar interest 
to the person whose hand he grasped? 
They recur with the assurance that he 
who remembers them stood face to face 
with one ready to open his arms to all 
mankind, hailing a brother in the most 
insignificant of its members, and needing 
for a special attraction actually nothing 
but the discernment of some need that he 
could meet. And then this sudden sense 
of delightful glow would be succeeded by 
a little flatness, a sense of slight embar- 
rassment, a minute’s awkward considera- 
tion what there was to say. It was not 
that he was dwelling in the depths, and 
social intercourse recalled him to the sur- 
face. It was that he was dwelling in the 
universal, and social intercourse recalled 
him to the particular. 

But as we write the words, how much 
crowds onthe memory that seems to make 
the ungracious limitation false!* No 
sympathy was ever more sustaining than 
his. If in intellectual perplexity his aid 
was sometimes disappointing; in all per- 
sonal trial, in every variety of affliction 
and distress, his neighborhood was indeed 
“the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” Could those who heard the words 
that made pain seem so wonderfully less 
painful now recall them, apart from the 
look and voice that gave them some won- 
derful, untransferable meaning, they would 
perhaps be hindered from repeating them 
by finding how simple they were. Yet 
now, after the lapse of long years, some 
such simple utterances must recur to 
many with the associations of a vista 
heavenwards opened from the depths of 
hell. ‘1 know it well,” he always seemed 
to say; “I have so erred, so failed, that 
bitterness is no stranger to me.” And 
ever afterwards the trouble in which he 
had appeared as a neighbor was touched 
with hope. And then, too, if ever he 
became aware of having disappointed a 
seeker, with what marvellous humility he 
sought out the applicant and strove with 
keen self-accusation to remove the sense 
of repulse. He says (vol. i. 266) in a let- 
ter — 

My own nature is very prickly and disputa- 
tious, but it has caused me such bitter present 
pain from the conflicts into which it has 


* For instance, some such reminiscence as that ex- 
pressed by Samuel Clark in the little memoir we have 
quoted: *F. D. M. was instructive,’ writes Mr. 
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brought me with others, and such remorse in 
the retrospect, that I hope I am now become 
more watchful and determined, as far as in me 
lies, to live peaceably with all. One can find 
enough that is not good and pleasant in all ; 
the art is to detect in them the good thing 
which God has put into each, and means each 
to show forth. 


A vehement nature, combined with a 
certain sluggishness of attention to the 
exact shade of meaning in the view op- 
posed, does produce a very prickly, dis- 
putatious effect, no doubt, and is some- 
times more irritating for the moment than 
actual unkindness. It is in looking back 
on a life that one sees how different the 
two things are. 

And then, although this distaste for 
exact focrssing of individual attention 
must be confessed to have weakened his 
influence with some persons, there can be 
no doubt that in a man so wonderfully 
gifted with a power of sympathy, and un- 
provided with the average power of self- 
defence from unreasonable claim, this 
dread of any individual religious inter- 
course, anything that savored of religious 
direction, was a necessary barrier against 
much that was perplexing and unsuited to 
form a part of the work God had given 
him to do. Every one, we presume, who 
had ever known him would feel that his 
most marked characteristic, as compared 
with men of equal distinction, was his 
wonderful humility. The least famous of 
mankind is not more accessible than he 
was. There was never with him any of 
that latent sense of “my valuable time,” 
“my important claims,” which is felt be- 
hind so many well-chosen phrases of de- 
fence in men of mark. An allusion here 
(vol. ii. 289) to the way he would hurry to 
the roof of an omnibus to make way for 
some old apple-woman in the rain must 
have recalled to many of his friends the 
annoyance which they remember feeling, 
after having expressed some trifling wish 
in his presence — an address to be found 
in the Court Guide, or a letter to be 
taken to the post —at seeing him take 
upon himself the service they would have 
deputed toaservant oraschoolgirl. If, 
with all this abounding liberality, this 
| wonderful power of sympathy, and the 
| exquisite respectfulness which made even 
rebuke from his lips —if only it was not 
| indignant — gracious and soothing, there 


| had not been a certain zone of chill around 





Clark in 1835, ‘¢in showing me that 1 was wrong, and| the most intimate part of his nature, his 


reintroducing me, so to 
of reality and childhocd.”” Mr. Clark was the Quaker 
to whom the first edition of ** The Kingdom of Christ” 
was addressed. 


speak, to myself—the self life would have had no shelter and no 


rest. 
His dread of all individualizing atten 
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tion became, on one side of his nature, a | 
dread of judging, for which ail who have | 
in any degree learnt from him must al- | 

ways feel ‘deeply thankful, “Of all spir- | 
its,” he writes to his mother (vol. i. 129), 
“I believe the spirit of judging is the 
worst, and it has had the rule of me I 
cannot tell you how dreadfully and how 
long.” Words which surely must have 
been true, for he could have made no in- 
sincere confessions; but they must have 
meant something that ordinary minds can- 
not enter into. Worldly, easy-going men 
give an impression of indulgence almost 
as great as his, so long as their own per- 
sonal comfort is not concerned; but a 
standard so high, and a judgment so leni- 
ent, we have rarely seen in man or woman. 
He may, indeed, be said to have united 
the woman’s aspiration to the man’s leni- 
ency, and it was difficult when one came 
in contact with either of these things to 
remember the existence of the other. 
But it must be added, that to the dread of 
judging his fellows in their ordinary deal- 
ings with each other, perhaps carried to 
excess, might be traced the exaggerated 
vehemence in his condemnation of their 
theological position where he thought it 
wrong, which may prevent the world from 
appreciating this part of his character. 
The spirit of judging may clamor for 
Christian baptism and enlist itself under 
Christian banners just as any other natu- 
ral impulse may — as no one knew better 
than Maurice. Stillit must always remain 
an impressive lesson to have known one 
man who united his lofty moral ideas to 
his indulgent judgment of individuals; 
and all the more because he was quite 
capable of severity, while severity to indi- 
viduals could cost so much to hardly an- 
other human being as it did to him. 

His desire for unity will be found the 
clue to every relation of his life, in its 
strength and its weakness. As it brought 
him to a belief in which he escaped the 
division of God’s goodness and man’s 
goodness which he found among the Uni- 
tarians, so it fixed his position among | 
those who shared with him that belief. | 
It is illustrated in what we discover from | 
these volumes to be an important part of | 
his mental history —his relation to the | 
High Church party. Perhaps the most | 





distinct thing we can say about him which 
should be free from all risk of misconcep- 
tion in a mere external estimate, is that 
he was emphatically a man of no party. 
Yet if we were forced to give him any 
party name, we should feel it least mis- 
leading to call him a High Churchman. 


And half a century ago this would have 
been still more true. His Oxford years 
| (1829-1832) found him at a much later 
than the usual undergraduate age ; and one 
whose splendid poetic shrine will preserve 
the memory of a life of brilliant promise 
to all generations — Arthur Hallam — 
then wrote of him that “the effect which 
he had produced on the minds of many 
... Will be felt, both directly and indi- 
rectly, in the age that is upon us” (vol. i. 
110). The High Church party, then in 
their early spring, must have joyfully 
hailed such a possible member; and the 
bitter disappointment he felt at the breach 
with them shows that to some extent the 
hope must have been shared by him. 


|(See an interesting account of “A Walk 


to Clapham,” vol. i. 186, which reads al- 
most like an allegory of some Pilgrim’s 
Progress to the antipodes of Puseyism.) 
Almost every doctrine they held could be 
stated in a form in which it would appeal 
to his strongest sympathy, and also in 
one in which it roused his uttermost re- 
pugnance. Sacramentalism was to him 
as vital a truth as sacerdotalism was a 
heresy: it would no doubt have been pos- 
sible so to state the first belief that it 
should appear to him a dangerous super- 
stition, and the second that it should take 
the aspect of a truth (though that would 
have been more difficult); still it remains 
true that the first was associated with all 
that attracted his sympathies, and the 
second with all that roused his fears and 
stirred his indignation. All sacramental 
theory, as laying stress rather on a symbol 
than an emotion, contains a protest against 
that individualizing tendency which he so 
greatly mistrusted; and although it is not 
necessarily guarded against exclusiveness, 
nothing can, in its essential meaning, be 
more universal than a doctrine expressed 
through the symbolism of food and of 
cleansing. Whatever brings these into 
prominence discourages all introspective 
tendencies, and leads us away from all 
that concerns the difference between one 
person and another. No doubt it may 
| become merely external, but the negative 
advantage of the doctrine holds zood even 
then. Sacredotalism, on the other hand, 
was abhorrent to him on many grounds. 
He was the Jeremiah of his age —the 
priest who arose against the priesthood ; 


| and we have often wished that in judging 


them he had been forced into the indul- 
gence which always came into his tone 
when he exchanged “we” for “they.” 

A few words he once said, in answer toa 


|remark on a different subject, threw a 
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strong light on his hatred of priestly as- 
sumption. A friend was speaking not of 
the faults of clergymen, but of the small 
connection that there appeared between a 
spirit of exalted piety and a high moral 
code —of the apparent feebleness, in 
short, of religion to mould the character, 
so that its influence should be perceptible 
to the secular world. “Oh yes,” he said, 
in atone of mournfulness his hearer will 
never forget, “there are no words that 
more come home to me than those of 
Chrysostom, ‘I marvel how a priest can 
ever escape damnation.’” He could not 
hear of a high ideal of holiness without 
thinking of a priestly ideal, nor of a guilty 
failure in commonplace secular rightness 
without thinking of priestly failures. The 
true priestly ideal was so lofty a one in 
his eyes, that in actual life he was forever 
turning to the priestly standard as the 
type of all in humanity that was weak, 
and hollow, and even hypocritical. He 
was, we think, often unjust to his order. 
He never could forget that he was one of 
them; they all came under the shadow of 
his self-accusation. He laid to their ac- 
count much of the popular rejection of 
Christianity, which had no more to do 
with the faults of the clergy than it has 
with the faults of the papacy. He started 
with the belief that the craving after God 
is as natural to humanity as the craving 
for air or light is, and he inferred that 
where this craving was changed to repul- 
sion it was the fault of those who in the 
eyes of the people represented the mes- 
sengers from a divine world. And thus 
a certain personal exaggeration mingled 
with his horror of any priestly claims, and 
that which was most obviously character- 
istic of the High Church party was also 
the beacon light that at once diverted the 
course of his voyage. 

His relation to them must be regarded 
from yet another point of view. It is 
most important with all men, and above 
all with one of his tendency, to take up 
the unpopular side, to remember what 
current opinion formed the background to 
their teaching; what form of error seemed 
to them dangerous. To the reader of our 
day there may seem a somewhat extrava- 
gant fear in the minds of all contemporary 
opponents of the earlier High Church 
movement of our century. But in the in- 
terval between the French Revolutions of 
1830 and 1848 it was the form of religion 
which was interesting and fashionable, 
and its power was mighty, not only over 
its loyal subjects, but also over its suc- 
cessful rebels. 
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long after they had repudiated its author- 
ity. He would trace that influence in the 
minds of such men as J. A. Froude with 
a certain indulgence for whatever weak- 
ness he connected with its source. “ You 
must expect these views of truth,” he 
would say in effect, “ from men who have 
been taught their early creed, and who 
have repudiated it.” He had still a lively 
sympathy with the early creed, and also 
with the recoil from it; and both feelings 
will be brought home to the readers of 
these volumes more forcibly than by his 
published teachings. No one can read 
the earlier letters in the first volume with- 
out perceiving how strongly he was in- 
clined towards asceticism. In the matter 
of fasting, we are informed (vol. ii. 290), 
his practice was strictly in conformity 
with High Church views, though so care- 
fully hidden that many of his friends will 
learn it here for the first time; and there 
was a deep craving in his nature after 
everything of the nature of penance, some- 
times taking a somewhat comic form — as 
once when, in a discussion on corporal 
punishment at schools, he lamented that 
he, being brought up at home, had never 
experienced it. We see the strong influ- 
ence both of this attraction and repulsion 
when we turn to his attitude towards the 
Evangelicals. Whatis bestin them is ex- 
actly that individualizing tendency which 
he so peculiarly dreaded ; but on the other 
hand, Evangelical doctrine roused a fee- 
bler protestin him than High Church doc- 
trine did, because his opposition towards 
it was diluted by the fact that the Evan- 
gelicals were on the losing side all through 
the years of his mature life. “ That is to 
say, you haveseen the High Church party 
in blossom, and the Evangelicals run to 
seed,” he once answered some one who 
spoke against them; and the words give 
a clue to his attitude to the High Church 
party that should never be lost sight of. 
In no circumstances could he ever have 
been found among their representatives. 
Nevertheless, if we must speak our mind, 
we confess that the least misleading view 
of his position in the Church would be 
attained by one who should specially con- 
sider his relation to High Church ideas 
and beliefs without ever forgetting that 
his chief dread was that spirit of priestly 
assumption which a High Church party 
must always be inclined more or less to 
encourage. 

And, on the other hand, the most mis- 
leading view of his position seems to us 
to be that, generally accepted, which con- 


They felt its influence | nects him with the party known as the 
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Broad Church. He is not so far away 
from Cardinal Newman as he is from Dr. 
Jowett. Couple him with the first, and 
you contemplate a striking antagonism ; 
couple him with the second, and you can 
only say, “ Here are two English clergy- 
men who have both influenced their time.” 
All that is most characteristic of Broad 


Churchmen is the exact opposite of what | 


characterizes him. They may be de- 
scribed as the transition forms between 
the old and the new orthodoxy ; they have 
inverted the old distrust of physical sci- 
ence, and take an attitude of extreme re- 
spect towards all eminent students of 
nature, to whose teaching they give a 
religious form, and thus set up a kind of 
modus vivendit between two parties who 
divide between them the strength of the 
past and of the future. It is scarcely 


ground which certainly cannot be said 
ever to have been the object of his attack, 
| because he hardly came within sight of it. 
How he regarded it from a distance we 
learn from these volumes. ‘ Every hope 
I had for human culture,” he says in a 
letter which, among many other interest- 
ing characteristics, is memorable as being 
almost the last thing he ever wrote (vol. i. 
183) “was based on theology; what sym- 
pathy, then, could I have” (he means at 
the time of publishing “Subscription no 
Bondage ”) “ with the Liberal party, which 
was ready to tolerate all opinions in the- 
ology, only because people could know 
nothing about it, and because other stud- 
lies could be pursued much better without 
| reference to it-” If he had stopped there 
|we should all have felt that he had de- 
| scribed the Broad Church party quite as 











possible to imagine anything more remote | definitely as it is possible to describe a 
from all that engaged hissympathies. He} very heterogeneous body of men; but he 
was not in sympathy with the old ortho-| goes on (pp. 183, 184): “ The Liberals 
doxy; he would, if he could have under- | feel, and I feel, that we are not a step 
stood it, have been still less in sympathy | nearer to each other in 1870 than we were 
with the new orthodoxy, and he hated a|in 1835. They have acquired a new 
compromise. The convictions most deeply |name. They are called Broad Church- 
grounded in truth seemed tohimtochange | men now, and delight to be called so. 
to falsehood when they stiffened into os But their breadth seems to me to be 
thodoxy. ‘The creeds were held by him|narrowness. They include all kinds of 
with an absolute conviction; we deliber-| opinions. But what message have they 
ately believe that no Churchman of this | for the people who do not live upon opin- 
. i‘; coe " 
century pronounced them with such ful-| ions, or care for opinions?” It is a most 
ness of meaning, such depth of feeling, as | significant fact that that question, asked 
hedid. Nevertheless, he thought it possi-| concerning that body of whom he is popu- 
ble that they should be used as the label of | larly supposed the founder, should be the 
a set of opinions that were as far from the | last sentence ever published from the pen 
truth as the denial of every word contained | of Frederick Maurice. 
inthem. “Ifthe light that isin thee be| A general opinion, such as that which 
a ie - “4 a yee $l — nage en the i oo 
nd even where this label was attached to | need not be true, but must be plausible. 
doctrines which embodied nothing he | Perhaps it is sufficiently accounted for by 
considered false in itself, still the mere|the mere fact that he and they both re- 
fact that the revelation of God should be | jected the popular belief which the oppo- 
supposed gp even a to - — of penne Pat tae mg 
compass of something that man could |sent as its central dogma—that of an 
hedge round with logical formula, and de-| endless hell. All that the lay world knew 
fine as “sound doctrine” or “safe opin- | of him at the time that his name was most 
ion,” this of itself was to his mind fatal | before the public, was that he had been 
error. And thus, though we believe that | turned out of his chair in King’s College 
_ early who 9 — the vite — | ord pe ae mg poe and 
ormers would both have recognized him | they did not take the trouble of going into 
as the most orthodox of his generation, his disquisitions on the meaning of the 
he was in fact at issue, during the greater | word diavi¢, or of understanding what it 
part of his life, with that which it recog-| was that he denied or asserted. And 
nized as orthodoxy. |there is no doubt that this event was an 


When we turn to the new orthodoxy —| important crisis in the theo!ogical devel- 
to give the body of authoritative opinion | opment of our country, or that it did throw 
grounded in the teaching of physical sci- ‘him for the time into the same group as 
ence and openly hostile or contemptuous | the Liberal party inthe Church. That is 
to theology, a name which, ere long, none | the way men get labelled. But nothing is 


will be able to refuse to it—we are on| more fallacious than such grouping. It 
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j3 an utter misconception of Maurice’s 
whole moral attitude to associate him with 
the judgment commemorated in an epi- 
gram which describes a certain judge as 
abolishing eternal punishment when he 
approached the end of his earthly career. 
Even what is undeniable in such an asso- 
ciation is misleading. It suggests a view 
of evil, now becoming extremely popular, 
as a mere unripeness of the moral being, 
which would be as untrue of him as it 
would be of Augustine or of St. Paul. 
And also it suggests a notion that religion 
is a sort of spiritual insurance against the 
risks of futurity, which was no less for- 
eign to his mind. He was singularly op- 
posed to the latter doctrine. We say 
singularly in the literal sense; we cannot 
call to mind another religious teacher who 
so consistently refused to contemplate the 
world beyond the grave. So much was 
this the case, that we learn from this me- 
moir (vol. ii. 537) it was even possible to 
doubt of his belief in a future life. But 
when all this is conceded, it still remains 
that he made it possible to declare, within 
the Church of England, that there is no 
reason to consider death as producing 
any change in God’s attitude to his crea- 
tures; and not all the confusions con- 
nected with this fact should lead us to 
ignore its importance. Those who can 
look back to religious teachings before 
him and after him will feel, as perhaps no 
words can convey to those who only know 
the latter, the vast change that has come 
over the whole spirit of Christian thought 
since a belief in the doctrine of Christ 
ceased to be associated with a belief that 
this and that sharer of the daily meal and 
the daily task would, by a false step on a 
river’s brink or the start of a frightened 
horse, be cut off from all hope forever. 
And whatever Maurice believed, he dis- 
believed that. He never said he disbe- 
lieved eternal punishment. But that God’s 
love should pursue the sinner in this 
world, and would cease to open any vista 
of fatherly welcome to him when an acci- 
dent or an illness dissolved his connection 
with the body, was what he disbelieved 
with all his soul. And it was a new event 
and a most important omen that one should 
disbelieve this to whom the invisible world 
is real. 

But we may say more than this to ac- 
count for the fallacious opinion which 
ranks Frederick Maurice among that party 
which we have described as the transition 
form between the new and the old ortho- 
doxy. The standard of “right opinion” 
in our day has migrated from the inward 
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| to the outward world. Now we can recall 
no thinker of our day, except Carlyle, who 
was so entirely indifferent to theories 
about the outward world, and to facts 
also. It has often been said since he 
died — and he thought it of himself — that 
what he cared for was fact. His rever- 
ence for fact is one of the few claims made 
for him which he was ready to make for 
himself, It is strange, but perhaps it is 
not unparalleled, that the only moral claim 
which the humblest of men should make 
for himself should be one that the verdict 
of an impartial posterity should set aside; 
but in this case we cannot doubt that it 
will be so, and it seems tous so important 
that those who remember a man with grat- 
itude and love should not blur all ethical 
distinctness in the attempt to justify their 
devotion, that we will risk much that we 
deeply value in order to explain our ad- 
herence to this negative judgment. Of 
course there is an important sense in 
which every high-minded and honorable 
man has a reverence for fact, and in that 
sense it was eminently true of Maurice. 
He had more horror of falsehood than all 
but a very few men amongst those that 
have ever lived. And then, again, fact 
may be opposed not only to falsehood, but 
to theory, and this also he had a great 
dread of. His “craving after fact” was 
to himself and his disciples a part of his 
horror of systems, a healthy and useful 
feeling in some respects, and certainly a 
characteristically English one. He al- 
ways regarded all philosophy through the 
atmosphere of biography, and from being 
much less ready to judge men’s acts than 
their beliefs sometimes fell into what we 
should call the superstition of regarding 
the latter region as less a revelation of 
God’s judgment than the former is; while 
his views of philosophy were thus pre- 
sented under a peculiarly human and liv- 
ing aspect which has brought them home 
to many who could have received them in 
no other form, and his “ Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy ” was once described 
by a man who had been brought up to 
regard his books as anathema maranatha, 
as “the first book that had ever made him 
feel there was a living man behind it.” 
But a hatred of lies and a dread of theo- 
ries do not make up a reverence for facts. 
And nothing was more unlike the impar- 
tial intellectual receptivity which belongs 
to areverence for fact than the strongly 
selective attention which characterized his 
mind. It is not enough to say that the 
spirit of disinterested accuracy—we.mean, 
of course, disinterested in the sense of 
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being detached from every interest except 
that of accuracy itself — was not charac- 
teristic of him. It is perhaps the only 
virtue he could not appreciate. His spirit 
felt the neighborhood of a great truth as 
a mighty magnet, and, in the rush with 
which he would turn towards it, all sense 
of relevance was submerged. Hedid not 
the least blame those who, like the scien- 
tific men of our day, altogether neglect the 
central facts of our spiritual existence; 
he simply let them alone. But when he 
came upon any speculations occupied on 
the borderland, he was always intolerant 
of those who could not treat difficulties as 
mysteries. He invariably mistook impor- 
tance for relevance. We are not wishing 
that he had been different in this respect ; 
so far as it was a weakness in his mind, 
it was the shadow of that which was its 
greatest strength. But now to ignore this 
deficiency — still more to regard it as an 
efficiency — this is not required by justice 
to him, and it is prohibited by justice to 
others. 

His position on this ground will be best 
understood by remembering him in con- 
nection with the great thinker to whom 
we have just compared him. Both Thomas 
Carlyle and Frederick Maurice were en- 
tirely indifferent to all those facts — the 
bulk now of what people call knowledge 
— which concern the outward world and 
the framework of man’s bodily organiza- 
tion. It would have been, we suppose, 
impossible for any man much younger 
than these two to have exercised so vital 
an influence on our time and drawn from 
it so little of that which is its dominant 
and absorbing interest. The two think- 
ers are, in this respect, landmarks of 
thought; they will blend for the eye of 
the historian with many an object inter- 
mediate between them and him, but they 
themselves belong to the kingdom of 
which they mark the limit. They have no 
place on the domain ruled by the ideas of 
our time. So much may be said of both, 
and in many respects their position seems 
to us a comparable one; but we go on to 
a quality in which Maurice was more dis- 
tinguished from Carlyle than he was from 
many other men, when we speak of the 
influence exercised by his extreme humil- 
ity on all his views. The very fact that 
he personally had no interest in any sub- 
ject, that he was completely ignorant of it, 
seemed at times a sort of claim, on behalf 
of that subject, for the kind of reverence 
that he gave to whatever was not himself. 





on “ Mental Philosophy ” more than thirty 
years ago. After speaking of the senses 
as the inlets of knowledge, he went on 
somewhat to this effect: “It would no 
doubt be a great help if I could enter here 
on the physiology of the subject, and 
describe the mechanism by which our 
knowledge of the outer world is conveyed 
to us; but this my own ignorance pre- 
vents my being able to do.” To our mind 
this speech explains his whole attitude 
towards physical science. He knew noth- 
ing of it, cared nothing for it, therefore it 
was probably a most important introduc- 
tion to the study of the truth which was 
his one absorbing object of contemplation. 
Perhaps he never perceived — perhaps he 
never admitted into that part of his mind 
where facts become the clue to principles 
— the point quite obvious in his lifetime, 
startlingly more obvious now, that the 
study of science did actually divert those 
among his contemporaries who gave them- 
selves up to it from any interest whatever 
in that ultimate truth. It was enough for 
him that they were students of @ truth, 
though a truth that did not interest him, 
to secure his belief that they must be in 
some way nearer than he to ¢he truth, 
which manifests itself in many forms and 
speaks so many different languages. He 
was thus cut off from all hostility to the 
anti-theological movement of our day, 
partly by not understanding their point of 
view, and partly by not believing in it. 
So far as it originated in a study of the 
outward world he was consciously and 
respectfully ignorant of it; so far as it 
resulted in a passionate denial of the in- 
ward world he was incapable of conceiv- 
ing of its possibility. He was quite alive 
to the fact that the thought of God might 
rouse very different feelings in the hu- 
man heart, that it was a spring of dread 
no less than of love, and of dread that 
shaded off into horror. But the possi- 
bility that it should mark out a region 
in which one had simply (like the mem- 
ber of Parliament quoted by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen) “no interest whatever,” was as 
completely hidden from him as the chemi- 
cal rays of the spectrum from the eye 
which rests on its last delicate hues. 

His relation towards the aggressive, 
dogmatic science of our day was very 
nearly the same as Charles Darwin’s atti- 
tude towards its aggressive, dogmatic 
theology. Charles Darwin once showed 
a Christian friend a paragraph in MS. on 


| the religious instinct, with a request for 


We recall a curious instance of this kind | criticism, in exactly the same spirit that 
of reverence in a lecture which he gave| Mr. Maurice would have done to a scien- 
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tific friend if he had ever had occasion to 
write anything about science: “ This is 
something you have gone into and I have 
not; should you say this is the right ver- 
sion of the matter?” Every successor of 
Darwin has been more or less hostile to 
theology. Every predecessor of Maurice 
was more or less hostile to the spirit of 
impartial scientific investigation. We 
cannot say that Maurice’s neutrality to- 
wards the spirit of impartial scientific 
investigation was quite as absolute as 
Darwin’s towards theology, but it would 
be so trifling an exaggeration that we are 
tempted to make it for the sake of clear- 
ness. Even thus weakened the distinc- 
tion is a very greatone. The ideal teacher 
of our time would recognize this antag- 
onism; to attempt to say how he would 
deal with it would be out of place in a 
review of the life of Maurice. But the 
next best thing for a teacher, after under- 
standing completely that movement of 
thought to which he is most antagonistic, 
is to ignore it completely. And Maurice 
did ignore it almost completely. He was 
saved from any real antagonism to that 
movement of thought which is vaguely 
called Darwinism, by understanding it as 
little as a traveller newly arrived in some 
distant land understands the purport of 
its most idiomatic and hurried conversa- 
tion. He knew that science was an inter- 
est to many men. He thought that faith 
was the yearning of all men. He felt, 
therefore, that he was dealing with truths 
of universal interest, and sirce he unfor- 
tunately could not illustrate them with 
truths of partial interest, he had nothing 
to do with these latter truths but to leave 
them on that platform of respected obscu- 
rity which they occupied for his gaze by 
the mere fact of his being ignorant of 
them. His temporary abandonment of 
this position was the only thing about his 
career we are tempted to regret; but even 
taking it into account, we may say that 
few clergymen of the Church of England 
were in so favorable a position to meet 
the great shock given a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago with the first stir of the great 
movement that has since been associated 
with the name of evolution. 

Of course this attitude towards science 
was his weakness as well as his strength, 
although, on the whole, it enabled him to 
make his message distinct to his kind. 
So far as it was indistinct, we think it 
was because he departed from this atti- 
tude and entered on a region to which 
no inward instinct led him. But it is ob- 
viously a weakness, in some sense, for a 





teacher to be ignorant of the intellectual 
currents amid which he has to steer, and 
towards the close of his life his influence 
was very much narrowed by this igno- 
rance. Its most injurious effect, however, 
was this. Among the young who were 
attracted by his influence there must have 
been many who, seeing that he confronted 
the intellectual difficulties of their day, 
and that they made noimpression on him, 
thought he had solvedthem. They yielded 
themselves up to him with the belief that 
they had found a guide who would lead 
them through a tangled maze to a distant 
refuge. They saw that he found this 
refuge accessible, or at least they saw that 
every other sojourn was a mere excursion ; 
and they supposed, therefore, that he 
could show them the way through the 
only path by which they could reach it. 
When, at the first experience of real per- 
plexity, they found that he was not accom- 
panying them on their road, they were 
seized with a not unnatural disappoint- 
ment. They came to regard him — to use 
his own words of those who took a similar 
attitude with regard to Butler —“ with 
what can only be described as a bitter dis- 
content.” They recoiled from the faith 
associated with what they fancied a disin- 
genuous and ill-kept promise; and seeing 
how firm was his confidence in that deyond, 
which he found so near and they so inac- 
cessible, deemed the difficulties 4e could 
not solve insoluble, and the region where 
he had promised them a home a chimera, 
And hence it has come to pass that some 
men who have been learners from one 
whose life was an exhibition of the power 
and meaning of Christianity intelligible to 
a peasant, and impressive to the most 
profound scholar, are to be found in the 
ranks of those who have most decided] 
turned their backs on the truth he showed, 
not only with his lips, but with his life, 
and that the most shallow and careless 
attack that was ever made on him came 
from one who had known something of 
him and come near him personally at one 
time. 

We have said that his was a monoto- 
nous nature. It seems impossible to put 
our meaning into other words; his nature 
was certainly the contrary of various. But 
the associations of the word are mislead- 
ing. It does not seem applicable to a 
very profound and a very impressive char- 
acter. And there was certainly in him a 
striking union of opposites in some direc- 
tions. Some, for instance (we have cited 
such a case in a note), would feel all we 
have said of his dread of what was indi- 
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vidual refuted by the memory of his friend- 
ship, though it will be accepted as true on 
the whole by those who knew him best; 
and, indeed, a union of opposites is the 
characteristic rather of a deep than of a 
many-sided nature. We cannot pass over 
a striking instance of this union of oppo- 
sites, in his attitude towards all physical 
evil. He regarded sickness as the shadow 
and type of sin, and yet as in some sense 
a spiritual privilege, a channel of some 
spiritual lore which every man was the 
poorer for lacking. It is instructive to 
observe how often a feeling becomes in- 
fluential in proportion to its contradictori- 
ness. We are unable entirely to agree 
with either member of this antithesis. 
But, still, any one who can believe doth 
these things —and Maurice did believe 
both most firmly —has a spring of won- 
derful power in dealing with thesick. He 
is on the side of the physician. He looks 
on illness as something to be fought 
against, not only in the sense that every 
One must so regard it, but more specially 
as the work of an evil, disorderly influ- 
ence, the antagonist of God the deliverer. 
This is at times (not always) a helpful 
point of view to the sufferer. Illness isa 
source of such varied misery, and of mis- 
ery sometimes so little obviously con- 
nected with any physical cause, that the 
invalid does indeed at times find himself 
in contact with an evil influence — some- 
thing that has to be resisted and ab- 
horred, not merely endured. And then at 
other times that opposite view of illness 
expressed in the Visitation Service for the 
Sick — a view which discovers in all bodily 
sufferings the hand not of an evil spirit, 
but of a Father, chastening his children 
that they might be partakers of his holi- 
ness —this is also neeeed, and more 
needed, by many a lifelong sufferer. And 
by nothing is it reinforced so strongly as 
by Maurice’s strong sense of pain as the 
teacher. He looked upon these helpless 
invalids on their couch as privileged learn- 
ers, standing far nearer to the teaching of 
the Heavenly Father than he who stood 
beside them and strove to echo back some 
part of the instruction which he could 
convey to them only as an echo. How it 
could be possible that pain should be both 
the channel of a special teaching and also 
the work of the devil was a problem which 
some passages in his sermons show to 
have come quite clearly before him, anda 
letter here (vol. ii. 258) shows that he rec- 
ognized an apparent contradiction in his 
own views; but it wasto his mind a mark 


tion, and he seems to have felt always as 

if a contradiction were explained when 

both its members were distinctly stated. 

He never troubled himself to find the 

meeting-point— never even could quite 

understand the position of those who were 

trying to do so. 

This, we should say, more than any of 

the grounds which his son has touched 

on in a valuable and suggestive chapter 

(vol. ii. 526) — though there is much to 

ponder on in all of them — was the reason 

of his being felt obscure. His sentences 

are all perfectly clear. We cannot re- 

member one that any attentive reader 

would have the slightest difficulty in un- 
derstanding, so far as the words went, on 

a first perusal. What made his whole 

drift hard to follow was that, sooner or 

later, his reader or hearer had to surren- 
der for a time the belief that logical co- 
herence was the test of truth. There is 

always in any sustained reasoning of his, 

a gap to be crossed, where no logical 

bridge is possible, and his follower must 
trust to the wing of his strong imaginative 

faith. Perhaps, for instance, it would be 

possible to append to every criticism given 

in this article some single quotation from 
his writings which should make it appear 
erroneous. He was at home only in the 

region of premises. But apparent con- 
tradiction is a test of truth hardly less 
certain than real contradiction is of error, 

and it is worth while following a leader 
who is sometimes blind to the latter fact 
if he is always alive tothe former. At all 
events, no one will understand Maurice 
who does not accept this as the constitu- 
tion of his mind. We would connect the 
statement with what we have said of his 
indifference to science. Of course we do 
not mean that “the laws of thought as 
thought ” — to take the definition of logic 
which Maurice himself preferred (it is that 
of Sir William Hamilton) —are applica- 
ble only on physical ground. But a 
complete moral truth never looks quite 
coherent from the outside, as a complete 
physical truth does. And whatever weak- 
ness there was in Maurice’s distrust of 
logical completeness, there was a great 
strength in that of which it was the mere 
distorted consequence —his determina- 
tion to keep that faculty in man which lays 
hold on what zs, unshackled by the more 
fallible decision of the faculty of infer- 
ence. The habit of mind of which this 
resolution is a part is not favorable for 
controversy. But all that widens sym- 
pathy prepares the mind for the apprehen- 





of truth to contain an apparent contradic- 


sion of truth, 
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We have compared him to his contem- 
porary, Carlyle, and we think that many 
peculiarities of his nature would come out 
more clearly if the two were associated. 
But the thinker whose neighborhood does 
most to explain him is neither a contem- 
porary nor a countryman. The Socratic 
element in his mind has never yet been 
appreciated. Especially in his feeling 
about words he is most explicable to one 
who is fresh from the Socratic dialogues. 
The resolution, often so apparently per- 
verse and irritating, never to accept the 
popular nomenclature apart from some 
definite standard—a resolution some- 
times really degenerating into verbal 
quibbles —the endeavor constantly to 
seek for the true meaning beneath the 
slovenly average misconception, was an 
exact reproduction of the aim of every 
dialogue in which Socrates takes part. 
And it is also an endeavor which, in spite 
of all that we have said of his want of the 
scientific instinct, may be called truly 
scientific in spirit. Nevertheless it was 
as often hurtful as helpful to him, because 
it was mixed with a feeling that is essen- 
tially unscientific. It is an indispensable 
preliminary of every discussion that peo- 
ple should give up using words to which 
they attach no definite meaning, and much 
is to be learned from etymology; but we 
spoil the contribution which the history of 
language brings to the elucidation of truth 
when we allow ourselves to regard it as 
the key to truth. However natural was 
this habit of mind in a Greek who knew 
no language but his own, it is wrought up 
with the abandoned belief that language 
is the photograph of existence, instead of 
being the mere shadow of thought—a 
belief against which Maurice has left us 
some forcible protests, but of which he 


has also provided many striking illustra- | 


tions. But we are trying to understand 
rather than to judge this tendency of his 
mind, and it was a part of his relation to 
one of the mightiest and most elevating 
minds which has ever swayed the history 
of thought. 

We have introduced this notice with an 
anecdote, forcibly bringing home to the 
hearts of all who have ever entered into 
the meaning of what he taught the influ- 
ence he exercised on the spirit that con- 
fronts the invisible world. Thatinfluence 
is gathered up in his own commentary on 
the words of the dying Hooker, “1 go to 
a world of order” —his assertion that 
that sober anticipation more harmonized 
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with the yearnings that turned towards 
that mysterious future than all the raptu- 
rous death-bed utterances which are more 
common. Now the words seem to blend 
with his own at a like summons, “I go 
to life,and not to death.” The world be- 
yond the grave was not so much the ob- 
ject of his spoken contemplations as it 
has been of most holy men. His son 
reminds us —and, incredible as it may 
seem, the confusion is not inexplicable — 
that there were those who even ques- 
tioned his faith in a future world. We 
recall a little fact which throws some 
light on the mistake. He was once 
spending the evening at the Carlyles’ 
when the conversation tnrned on the 
death of a priest who had fallen a victim to 
his devotion to the sick of his own faith, 
and a discussion arose as to the degree in 
which the anticipation of a future life was 
a spring of such devotion. Maurice’s 
view of that question will not be doubtful 
to any one whoever knewhim. The word 
“heaven,” in any sense of a future condi- 
tion, was one of an odd little group, in- 
cluding “the soul,” “religion,” etc., which 
acted on him as the traditional red rag on 
a bull. To the surprise of the auditor of 
the discussion, it was Carlyle who on this 
occasion took the orthodox view. “It’s 
a great influence, the future life; we must 
not make light of it,” he said. Perhaps 
if he who then seemed to make light of it 
were now among us, in the maturity of 
his power, he would be converted to the 
sense of a fuller meaning in that warning. 
Not toa more firm belief in the future 
life, for truly that is impossible. He does 
not believe it now more than he b-'ic vet 
it then. Butit might be that if he knew 
more of the current of thought that, strong 
before he left us, is irresistible now, he 
would have been brought to 1 stronger 
belief in the Present life —the life that 
belongs to the seen and the outward, the 
life that satisfies, the life that quenches 
the thirst for God. If one should arise 
who united this belief to his message, he 
would be the teacher of the age. But to 
imagine such a combination is, perhaps, 
to suppose things united in this imperfect 
world whose union is kept for that which 
shall end so many a divorce, and in which 
it must be the fervent belief of every one 
who has Jearnt trom him that he has learnt 
more and taught more than in that frag- 
ment of his being which can be commem- 
orated in a memoir. 
JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
TEDDY TELLS. 


** The dawn is overcast, the morning lours, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
The great, th’ important day.’’ 
ADDISON. 

Our readers will bear in mind that Lady 
Fairleigh’s summons to her brother took 
him to town on the very Thursday morn- 
ing that Teddy Lessingham returned from 
his secret mission to Clinkton — the mis- 
sion which had been undertaken at Whew- 
ell’s instigation, or rather at his command 
and beneath his pressure ; and now, while 
the gallant young stranger, who had thus 
appeared and disappeared as by magic 
before Bertha Tufnell’s admiring eyes, 
had left behind him an impression that 
was as agreeable as it was stimulative and 
curiosity-inspiring, he with very different 
sensations — indeed, with but one thought 
and one desire filling his mind — was hur- 
rying southwards with all the speed he 
could, only anxious to disburden his over- 
charged bosom of its oppressive and mo- 
mentous contents. 

The two quondam friends passed each 
other on the way, for the train which bore 
Challoner up from Overton whistled into 
the London terminus just as that which 
bore Teddy down whistled out; but little 
did either think how near the other was. 

Teddy had returned from the north the 
night before, too late to proceed home 
then and there, as he would fain have 
done, for the last stopping train had gone, 
and it was imperative that he should go 
by a stopping train, as he was careful to 
explain to all who would listen; and ac- 
cordingly, after the twentieth assurance 
that none of the kind required would leave 
before morning, he had made himself snug 
at a good hotel, had enjoyed an excellent 
dinner and night’s sleep, and had so far 
indeed bent to circumstances as to con- 
sider that the second morning train down 
would do well enough for him. The first 
was really too early; they were not early 
people at the Hall, and our young friend 
was invariably the last to appear at the 
breakfast-table, — so that, ardently as he 
now burned to get back, to confront the 
traitor who had ousted him from Matilda’s 
side, and who now in his turn was to be 
justly served by being himself hurled from 
that high place, 9.30 was too much: no- 
body could be up and dressed, and break- 
fasted, and started by half past nine o’clock 
on a winter morning —a dull, foggy, worst 
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kind of winter morning too, warm as an 
oven and oppressive as a feather-bed. 

At eight he had been called, and had 
decided the point with a promptitude en- 
gendered by habits of ease; and another 
excellent hour’s snooze, and the comfort 
of dressing by daylight instead of by gas- 
light, had been ‘his reward, 

Once on the alert, however, Teddy was 
brisk enough — so brisk indeed, that, long 
before it was needful, he was pacing the 
railway platform from which he was to 
start, whiling away the time by every 
means ingenuity could devise; restlessly 
consulting his watch every few minutes ; 
investigating bookstalls, questioning por- 
ters, and getting himself entangled among 
trucks and luggage as the hour of depar- 
ture approached. 

Refreshed with his trip, his attention 
diverted by new scenes, new faces, and on 
the whole new thoughts, he was another 
man altogether from what he had been 
during the last few days; and now, literally 
aglow with information and indignation — 
but indignation of a kind that was endura- 
ble compared with the sullen torments 
lately undergone, which none had shared, 
and none had even seemed to see —he 
almost forgot, in the magnitude of his 
embassy, the importance it cast upon him- 
self, and the ignominy upon his rival, that 
his great piece of news, with all its details 
and variations, might not be quite so de- 
lightful for Matilda to hear as for him to 
tell. 

So rapidly had his own feelings towards 
Challoner changed, with such a sudden 
crash had they fallen from the utmost 
heights of warmth and ardor to the lowest 
depths of dislike and distrust, that, as was 
usual with him, the latter, the present 
state of mind, had entirely swept away all 
recollection of the former. 

Challoner was now odious to him; no 
name was too bad for such a scoundrel; 
there was nothing he would not believe of 
him, no fate he would not prophesy for 
him. 

In epithets, muttered denunciations, and 
imprecations, his wrath found vent with 
an ease and satisfaction that only needed 
an audience to make it complete; and with 
his sister for that auditor, the prospect as 
he drew near the old, familiar country-side 
made him scarce able to tolerate the slight- 
est delay, 

Yes, Matilda would listen to him now. 
He had something to tell her now that 
would make her give him an audience, 
whether she would or not. 

She would listen and he would unfold 
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all. How amazed she would be! How 
she would stare when she heard where he 
had been, and with whom, and for what 
purpose ! 

“ Yes, I went to the place, and ascer- 
tained the facts, and there can be no 
doubt on the subject,” he imagined him- 
self saying. “Whewell said I was the 
proper person to go, and so! was. Broth- 
ers are the people to interfere in affairs of 
this kind; and Overton is no good —he 
is not the sort of fellow at ail to know 
what to do. Whewell put me up to it, 
(she thinks a lot of Whewell), and as soon 
as I saw my way clear I was off. You 
need not be afraid: I understood what I 
was about; I was as sharp as anything, 
and managed it all beautifully, —and now, 
what do you saytome? Am I not,” etc., 
etc., etc., when of course she would caress 
him and thank him, and he would be her 
own Teddy once more. 

But that Matilda would mind? That 
he was about to stab her to the heart? 
That he must pause and turn the knife 
aside, and blunt its edge, and soften its 
cruel stroke? Poor childish creature! the 
idea never so much as occurred to him. 

With the utmost eagerness he now 
made his way on foot to the Hall by side 
paths and short cuts, which greatly cur- 
tailed the distance, and with complacency 
he discovered that it was only a little after 
half past two by the large stable clock as 
he rounded the corner, and almost ran up 
to the front door. Matilda seldom if ever 
went out before three even.in the short 
winter days; he was sure to catch her. 

A footman was crossing the vestibule 
as the traveller stepped inside, and stopped 
short, surprised ; but Teddy had forgotten 
to put any value on the suddenness of his 
reappearance, and indeed the man’s pause 
and exclamation passed unheeded. 

“ Lady Matilda within?” He was get- 
ting out of his greatcoat as he spoke, and 
did not catch the reply. 

“Eh? Is shein the dining-room? Is 
luncheon not over yet? Oh, it is over! 
Don’t take it away though, John; I have 
not had any. Just leave anything there 
is; I’ll be down directly. I want to see 
Lady Matilda for a minute first ; where zs 
Lady Matilda? Is any one with her? 
Where, did you say, — where ?” 

He fully expected to hear, “ With Mr. 
Challoner in the boudoir, or in the bil- 
liard-room, or the library,” — certainly 
“With Mr. Challoner” somewhere or 
other; in which case he had in his own 
mind arranged to send by John a message 
to her ladyship — he knew exactly how he 
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should phrase it —to the effect that he 
had returned by the midday train, and 
would be obliged if she would see him for 
a few minutes in private, as he had impor- 
tant information to communicate, — Chal- 
loner of course need never know then, nor 
after that it was shat which constituted 
the information. And so much did the 
thoughtless brother enjoy the situation, so 
full was he of the honor and glory of the 
post he held, that it must be owned the 
footman’s reply assuring him that her 
ladyship was alone and at liberty — that 
she had the minute before rung her bed- 
room bell, announcing herself ready for 
her afternoon’s ride, and that her horse 
was just coming round from the stable — 
was in its way quite a disappointment. 

“Is she just gone up, did you say?” he 
inquired a second time. 

“ Her ladyship went up a quarter of an 
hour ago, sir. She must be ready by this 
time, sir. I think I hear the horses com- 
ing round now,” listening. 

“Horses? Oh, bother! Well, I say, 
tell them to wait. I must see Lady Ma- 
tilda first.” 

Horses? That meant that Challoner 
was also making ready fora gallop over 
the downs; and no doubt it was //s horse, 
his own horse Trumpeter, whom that in- 
fernal puppy —— 

“TI shall want Trumpeter myself,” he 
said sharply. 

“Very well, sir; what time, sir?” 

“Oh, I don’t know: I’ll tell you pres- 
ently. I was afraid that he might be — 
that some one else might be taking him. 
What horse is Mr. Challoner having, 


| then?” 


“ Mr. Challoner is gone up to town, sir, 
— gone up for the day, to return by the 
four o’clock train. Her ladyship is riding 
alone this afternoon, sir; Charles, I be- 
lieve, is to attend her.” 

In another minute Teddy was tapping 
at his sister’s door. 

“Oi, you are come back, my dear 
boy!” cried Matilda, flying upon him 
with open arms; “and come back just in 
time to go-with me to Endhill. 1 want 
youso much. Now that 7s nice of you! 
I am just off for Endhill: fly, and tell 
them to bring round Trumpeter too; and 
Charles need not go with us, need he? 
Think, Ted, it is a whole week, a week 
to-day, since I was there! Robert will 
inquire after my health, and hope I have 
not suffered from a cold, or a chill, or the 
miserable weather, or my exertions during 
the skating-time; and Lotta will inform 
me that baby has grown out of all his 
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frocks, and needs new ones, and beg to 
show me patterns and — why, what’s the 
matter?” 

It had all come back to her companions 
now, —all the old home feelings, the love 
of Matilda, and fear of Matilda, and de- 
pendence on Matilda — Matilda as his 
one necessity in life, his daily bread, his 
dearest, kindest, most beloved friend and 
comforter; and with the sight of her 
sweet face and the listening to her light- 
some prattle, with the old blue riding- 
habit, and the greeting that had in it no 
word of reproach, — with the whole there 
came over poor Teddy’s soft heart such 
a sense of guilt and dismay as he had 
never experienced before. All his antici- 
pated triumph shrank and withered into 
filthy rags. 

“ What’s the matter, boy?” said Ma- 
tilda pleasantly. “Don’t you want to 
come?” 

“You see,” stammered poor Teddy — 
“you see, I am just off a journey,—a 
long journey — two long journeys.” 

“ How many more?” 

“1 don’t know how many more, I am 
sure. I have been travelling ever since I 
left here,” his courage rising a little as 
the dash and spirit of the thing recurred 
to him. “I have never been out of 
trains e 

“Gracious me! What did you do that 
mr 

“T could not help it. It,” cried Teddy, 
with a gulp — “it is a long way to Clink- 
ton.” 

“To Clinkton? Oho! Oh, oh, of, on! 
Oh, now I begin to understand! Oh, you | 
sly thing! It is a long way to Clinkton 
indeed, —a very long way. Pray —if it 
is not inquisitive to ask — pray what took 
you to Clinkton ?” 

“* What took me?” cried Teddy, gaping 
at her as if she already must have divined, 
or ought to have divined, his object. 
“ What?—you may well ask what took 
me.” 

“Why, she is not worse, is she? You 
are very grave. Dear Ted, I meant no 
harm; but I have heard nothing. I would 
not jest about it for the world, if she is 
really worse.” 

“She! Who?” He had been so full 
of the one aspect of the case, that he had 
forgotten there might be any other. 
“She! Who?” he demanded. 

It was now Matilda’s turn to stare. 

“Ob! you mean Juliet Appleby,” said | 
Teddy, with a surprising effort. “Oh, I | 
say !””— in consternation —‘“I say, Ma-| 
tilda, I forgot poor Juliet altogether! | 








Upon my word, I declare I never once 
thought of her ; and I was on the spot and 
all! How very’provoking! What would 
they say? And after my offering 
But mind you never let out that I was 
there, and perhaps they may never hear of 
it. What a stupid I was, to be sure!” 

“But,” exclaimed his sister, puzzled 
still more by this —“ but if it was not on 
Juliet’s account, what, may I ask, were you 
doing at Clinkton? What was the at- 
traction there, of all places? Your tele- 
gram ——” 

“ Ay, you got my telegram?” 

“The night you left. But it merely 
said you had gone to a friend, and did not 
say where. Your friend was at Clinkton, 
then?” 

“He lives there. I spent a couple of 
hours with him there yesterday.” 

“A couple of hours!” said Matilda, 
laughing. “ Pardon me, dear, but I can- 
not help it. A couple of hours! And 
you travelled all the way from London, 
five hours’ journey from London ” (she 
knew exactly how long it took), “ to see — 
afriend. Dear, dear, dear! Funny boy,” 
patting him merrily on the shoulder. 
** What will he do next, I wonder?” 

“Well, I wanted to see him,” began 
Teddy - 

* And, to be sure, there was no earthly 
reason why you should not,” rejoined his 
sister; but even he could see that it was 
with difficulty she restrained the amuse- 
ment his doings afforded her — “no rea- 
son at all; only you will allow — but no 
matter. Away with you now, you dear 
simpleton, and tell me all about it some 
other time! It will wait,—and the 
horses won’t. Away with you!” pushing 
him gently towards the door; “if that is 
ail you have to tell me, away with you, and 
make yourself ready as fast as you can! 
Get you gone, young sir!” 

“ But, confound it, you won’t let me 
speak!” protested poor Teddy, already 
with his face close to the door. ‘Can’t 
you listen to me for a single moment, in- 
stead of talking the whole time yourself? 
I tell you I Lave something to say “ 
. Ms Say away, then; only be quick about 

“T heard something at Clinkton.” 

“ What did you hear?” 

“It was about — about Challoner.” 

“ About Mr. Challoner?” As quick as 
lightning there was a change in her face. 
“ About Mr. Challoner? Well?” 

A pause. 

** Go on.” 

Another pause. 
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“What about him?” demanded Matil- 
da, all attention — close, concentrated, un- 
swerving attention now. 

Unfortunate Teddy ! that swift interest 
took away the last remains of any desire 
to communicate. 

“ Challoner is engaged to be married,” 
he said in a thick, guttural voice, not at 
all his own. “ He is engaged to a Clink- 
ton girl. It is to see her he goes to Clink- 
ton.” 

“T heard it first from Whewell,” contin- 
ued the narrator, eager to continue, now 
that he had begun. “I went to Whewell 
the day I left here. That was Tuesday, 
you know. I went tocallon Whewell. I 
had no idea of anything; I merely went 
to make a friendly call, as young fellows 
do, and I happened to say we had Chal- 
loner with us, and he said something 
about his marriage ; so then | said we had 
never heard a syllable about his marriage 
— for you know we had not.” 

A smothered movement. 

“Oh, you may trust me. I took care 
what I said,” proceeded Teddy, compre- 
hending with wonderful sagacity what was 
meant. “I took precious good care not to 
let you down = 

“ Never mind that. Go on.” 

“Well, I could not help showing that 
we knew nothing of the marriage, because 
you know we did know nothing, and 
Whewell seemed to know everything. 
Challoner has been engaged since before 
we ever set eyes upon him — engaged for 
three months and more,—and the wed- 
ding is to be immediately. Stop! hear 
me out,” as she had raised a pale smiling 
face for denial —“ just you hear me out. 
I am not going upon Whewell’s word — 
though Whewell is not a bad fellow, and 
was uncommonly civil to me — but I knew 
you would never believe a thing he said.” 
She nodded to this. “So that was what 
took me to Clinkton. Whewell told me 
where Hale lived —that is my friend — 
and I —1 really did not want to see him, 
you know, —and —_— thought it 
would be a good plan. 

“ He sent yon ied 

“Sentme? No indeed; I went of my 
own accord. But it was he who thought 
of it——— What do you look like that 
for?” breaking off suddenly. 

“Well, I went to Clinkton,” continued 
Teddy, meeting with no reply; “I went 
the day before yesterday, and found Hale 
at home the next morning — that was yes- 
terday morning; and just as I was coming 
away, and they had told me all about it — 
this marriage, 1 mean, — who should I fall 








in with butjthe very girl herself — I mean, 
her sister.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, she told me a heap; I had it all 
over again from her. It was exactly as 
Whewell had said; her sister had been 
engaged to Challoner ever since last Sep- 
tember. He had met her first at Lady 
Fairleigh’s — you remember he has often 
spoken of his sister Lady Fairleigh — and 
they are to be married next month; early 
next month, the girlsaid. She was anice, 
smart-looking girl,” quoth Teddy, who was 
not so particular as Matilda — “an awfully 
well-got-up girl, and she jabbered away 
like anything. She said her other sister 
was engaged too, and that they were go- 
ing to have a double wedding. She said 
she had often heard of us. Jem —that 
was Challoner — had spoken of us when 
he was there lately. She called Overton 
‘the earl,’ said Teddy, with agrin. “She 
did not know I was ‘the earl’s’ brother 
though; I kept that dark. I merely put 
it to her in a casual sort of way, Had she 
ever heard of Challoner’s friends, the 
Lessinghams? And I brought in Over- 
ton’s name when she seemed not quite 
sure. As soon as she heard Overton’s 
name, she said yes at once, and re- 
marked that they had been very kind to 
him when he was laid up at their house 
not long ago. I thought it was as well to 
be perfectly certain that it really was 
our man, our Challoner that everybody 
meant,” continued Teddy, who, to be sure, 
had done as well and shown as much sa- 
gacity throughout as though he had been 
the wisest of the wise. ‘“ There may be 
dozens of other Challoners in the world, 
you know” — which was precisely what 
Matilda had twice opened her lips to point 
out — “ but, of course, there could only be 
one Challoner who knew ws and was laid 
up here lately,” proceeded the speaker, 
“so that settled the matter. And the 
Hales spoke as if everybody knew about 
it; and so did the other girl — the sister 
of the one you know. Her name is Tuf- 
nell. Whewell could not quite get hold 
of it, but he was sure that it began with a 
T; and soit did. I said it over to myself 
lots of times on the way home, for fear I 
should forget it, as Whewell did; and I 
knew you would never believe a word if I 
forgot the name. But anyhow, é¢’s true. 
You may believe me or not, but I’ve got 
it all for you as clear as crystal, and it was 
all exactly as Whewell said: the whole 
time Challoner has been here he has been 
as good as a married man, and never 
whispered a syllable about it!” 





. 


He paused at length, for there was no 
more to be said after this. 

“Dear! 1 think he might have told us,” 
said Matilda, taking up her riding-whip. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MATILDA SHOWS A BRAVE FRONT. 


** Vulgar minds refuse, or crouch beneath their load; 
the brave 

Bear theirs without repining. 

MALLET. 

SucH admirable carelessness was be- 
yond our heroine’s simple retainer, and it 
must be confessed that Teddy’s mouth 
fell open as wide as any ploughboy’s when 
the next minute his sister stepped past 
him in the doorway and tripped lightly 
out of sight,—and she had run down- 
stairs, got upon her horse, and was away 
from the door, before he had even time to 
rub his eyes and find his voice. 

“But | was going too!” he said at last. 

It was too late; my lady was far down 
the avenue ere he reached the front door, 
and there was no recalling her. 

‘What on earth —of course I was go- 
ing,” said he again. “A ride is just what 
I want, to get this beastly journey out 
of my head; and now that Challoner is 
disposed of, she will be glad enough to 
take me on again. Well, 1’ll get some 
luncheon, for 1’m as hungry as a hunter, 
and I can go along presently; I’ll catch 
her up at Endhill. Challoner’s settled, 
that’s one comfort; but Matilda was not 
half so mad as I thought she would have 
been. I was afraid just at the first she 
might have been a little upset, but she is 
such a jolly girl ~ Oh, there is some- 
thing hot, is there?” to a servant, who 
came up with the announcement. “In 
the library? Oh! I’llcome. And, I say, 
tell them to have round Trumpeter by- 
and-by — in half an hour or so.” 

Now, how about Matilda? Straight 
upright she sat in her saddle, her hands 
grasping the reins with a tension of which 
she was wholly unaware, a burning spot 
on each cheek. She was going to End- 
hill mechanically — going because she had 
been going before. Before when? Be- 
fore there was that rushing sound in her 
ears, that catch in her breath, that cold 
numbness at her heart. She had been 
going to Endhill, certainly she had been 
going to Endhill; and — and — whatever 
had been going to be must still be. 
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if, if there was the slightest, most distant 
chance of his having built his absurd 
charge upon any sort of foundation, why 
—she would still go to Endhill. There 
was nothing to keep her from going to 
Endhill — nothing to deter her from going 
anywhere, or doing anything, — and she 
was at her destination ere she well knew 
she had started. She had galloped nearly 
the whole way. 

“Who do you think we have got here?” 
cried Lotta, greeting her mother in the 
doorway, her voice betraying that the 
“who” was within earshot. “ Mr. Whew- 
ell,” — looking round,— “Mr. Whewell, 
come and show yourself. Mr. Whewell, 
mamma, has just arrived.” Lady Matilda 
had rather a strange look on her face. 
“We did not know he was coming, for 
we never got his note,” continued Lotta. 
‘“*] tell him London letters must be posted 
by half past five in the afternoon if they 
are to be delivered here the next morn- 
ing.” (As if the artful rogue did not 
know as much, and had not planned his 
manceuvre so as not to be disconcerted 
by any unfavorable reply.) ‘*So we shall 
probably get your note, Mr. Whewell, 
while we are at tea,”’ continued Mrs. Lot- 
ta, running on contentedly, for she had 
been flattered into good humor by the 
wily barrister, and now that she had all 
the talking to herself, turned on the tap 
graciously. “We shall see it come in, 
and you will remember for another time. 
It is so fortunate that we are at home, for 
we are to be away the whole of next week ; 
and indeed, but for this thaw ” here 
Matilda lost her. 

From the moment Matilda saw Whew- 
ell, hope fled. That bare sight of his face 
—his triumphant, overcharged face, ablaze 
with information, athirst for opportunity 
— one single impression of it was enough. 
She believed every word Teddy had spok- 
en, and believing, not a note in her voice 
faltered, not a flicker of her eyelids nora 
change in her color betrayed her. 

(1 am glad I came, was all she said 
within her heart. Glad — glad —glad I 
came. Now then—) “How d’ye do, 
Robert? Is that baby, Lotta? Ah, my 
sweet!” clasping him to her bosom, — 
did she for a moment hide her face in his ? 
— “ah, my bonnie boy! how well he looks, 
how fast he grows! Never cries with me, 
you see, my dears. So you have come 





Nothing had happened, — oh dear, no, 
—nothing. If—if by any chance Ted- 
dy’s ridiculous story should be true, — it | 
was most unlikely, most improbable —| 


down to inspect your godson, Mr. Whew- 
ell,” turning to him with graver politeness. 
“That is quite right, quite as it should 
be. His other godfather has been here 


Teddy never did tell true-stories, — but| too. He only left us this morning.” 
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“Left you!” exclaimed Whewell in- 
voluntarily. 

“Yes, left us for London. He and 
Teddy must have crossed each other by 
the way. Teddy is just come; did you 
come down in the same train with him?” 

Whewell had; but he had hidden him- 
self. He had not wished to be recog- 
nized, since, above all things, if he were 
ever to make any way with the lady of his 
affections again, he must remain in the 
background now. Now that he had set 
his puppets working, and that the machin- 
ery was in full going order, he must keep 
aloof, a dispassionate, innocent spectator, 
until the storm had blown by. 

Challoner was about to be checkmated, 
and the desire to see and know how the 
checkmate was given had proved irresist- 
ible. To Endhill he must come, to insert 
himself into the Hanwells’ confidence, 
and gather from Robert’s deportment and 
Lotta’s slips of the tongue how far the 
affair had gone, and in what aspect it had 
been viewed by the family in general; but 
he had sufficient penetration and knowl- 
edge of human nature to be aware that 
nothing could be more detrimental to his 
own interests than to seem to be cogni- 
zant of Matilda’s feelings at this juncture, 
or to pry openly into what might be her 
shame and sorrow. 

That she had not treated Challoner with 
indifference had been only too manifest, in 
spite of all poor Teddy’s endeavors to 
conceal as much; whether she had given 
him her whole heart or not, was another 
question. It had been quick work if she 
had; and he had fancied Lady Matilda 
was not to be quickly won. 

Directly he had begun to press his own 
suit, he had been conscious of that invisi- 
ble, intangible resistance which a woman 
knows so well how to present, and which 
is so impossible to surmount or cut 
through. Immediately Whewell had left 
behind his open, friendly tone for tender 
asides and soft inquiries, he had felt a 
difference in his reception both in the 
boudoir and in the drawing-room; and 
from this he had drawn the not unnatural 
conclusion that he had been over-hasty, 
and that a beauty who knew her own 
value, and who had doubtless been laid 
siege to over a score of times, was un- 
likely to be taken by storm. He should 
have expected this ; and he had more than 
once biamed himself for his precipitancy, 
and mused over the wily and wary path 
he should pursue in future. “Slow and 
sure ” must be his motto. 

From this it will be seen that the perse- 
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vering barrister had by no means given up 
hopes; and strange to say, Challoner’s 
success —for in his own mind Whewell 
did not doubt that success — instead of 
daunting, afforded a curious and subtle 
encouragement. 

Challoner, brainless fool that he was, 
had found the soft spot in proud Matilda’s 
heart; surely what Challoner could do, 
he could do. Challoner exposed and de- 
feated, the breach was made, the way 
open for another. 

Only let him be careful not to offend 
Matilda now, only let her imagine him 
unconscious —for well he knew that on 
unconsciousness her pride would set the 
highest value — and he might yet ascend 
to the throne by herside. And never had 
she seemed more queenlike or more gra- 
cious than she did at the moment when 
such thoughts and such hopes were ani- 
mating the breast of Challoner’s rival. 

All of this is a digression, but we wish 
our readers to perceive with what intent 
the busy and hard-worked Londoner had 
forced a holiday upon himself in order to 
ascertain, by the surest method possible, 
the precise nature of the case which was 
now foremost in his consideration. 

“ Did you come down in the same train 
with Teddy?” inquired Lady Matilda 
easily. 

“No doubt I did; but, oddly enough, 
we never came across each other,” replied 
Whewell. “ You say he is just arrived? 
Then how did we miss meeting, I won- 
der? I mean at this end; of course at 
the other side —there was such a crowd, 
—and I was late —he had probably got 
into his carriage before I arrived. If I 
had known he was to be there - 

“Oh, 1 thought you did know?” She 
looked him quietly in the face as she 
spoke. 

“ Certainly I knew — knew he was com- 
ing down some time to-day, but there are 
a number of trains,” explained Whewell, 
who had provided for this; “he did not 
tell me yesterday, when he called at my 
rooms, what particular train he meant to 
catch. I knew hecould not get back from 
Clinkton last night in time to come straight 
on here; and indeed I thought it very 
likely that his friend Hale might induce 
him to remain longer — that is to say, if 
Hale were at home. Did he find Hale at 
home?” 

“ Yes, but he only saw him — or them, 
for I think he saw all the family —for a 
very short time. I don’t suppose he ever 
intended to stay; he very seidom cares 
to go anywhere, and it was just a whim.” 
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“T know. Yes, I believe it was I who 
unwittingly put it into his head,” said 
Whewell, who, it will be seen, had care- 
fully thought out all his part before. “I 
hope you were not diaappointed by his 
non-appearance ; but he sent the telegram, 
and the poor fellow seemed dreadfully at 
a loss for something todo, and so charmed 
to escape from being snow-bound down 
here. But the snow is all gone to-day. I 
never was more surprised than when I got 
up this morning; the air as warm as sum- 
mer, and the streets one mass of black 
slush from end to end. ’Pon my word, 
even the country is better,” — he stopped, 
annoyed at his awkwardness. 

“Yes, even the country is better,” re- 
peated Lady Matilda, with a perfectly 
amiable smile, — “ even this poor, dreary 
country of ours is better sometimes than 
your enchanting London; and it is better 
than Clinkton too, Teddy thinks,” strok- 
ing the baby’s soft little head. (‘ He is 
quite good with me, Lotta, I assure you,” 
in parenthesis.) ‘Is he not a nice little 
fellow, Mr. Whewell? I am only the 
grandmother, you know, not the mother, 
so I may put the question. Are you not 
proud of him, or of your share in him, 
whichever it is? Mr. Challoner’s share 
is a very small one, by the way, judging 
from all the claim he lays toit. He isa 
wretched godfather. Henever once came 
over to see baby this last visit, and now 
he is gone-——” ‘ 

“ But I never knew he was here!” cried 
Lotta. 

“ Gone, did you say ?” repeated Whew- 
ell in a breath. J 

“[—I understood from your brother 
that he was at the Hall now,” continued 
he, in the most natural voice he could 
muster; ‘*I was looking forward to meet- 
ing him.” But Lady Matilda was address- 
ing her daughter. 

“Well, my dear Lotta, it was very rude 
of him, I own; but then, in excuse, | must 


say that he only ran down to us for a few | 
days, just because Overton had set his | 


heart on having moonlight skating on the 
home ponds, and Mr. Challoner had never 
seen night-skating : so when the moon and 
the ice came together, we got hold of 
everybody whom we thought would really 
enjoy it. We knew you would not come, 
and even Robert i 

“Oh, mamma, pray don’t ask him. I 
should be in agonies till I saw Robert 
safe home again, if he were to go; and of 
course / could not go. Robert would not 
hear of it.” 

“Precisely. That was what we all 


felt,” assented Matilda; “it was no sort 
of use asking you; but for people who 
skate ——” 

“TI am very fond of skating,” began 
Lotta, “ but 

“Mr. Challoner, for instance, came 
down from the north on purpose,” con- 
tinued Lady Matildaina perfectly distinct 
voice, and she looked at Whewell as she 
spoke. 

“Indeed! Lucky fellow! What would 
I have given — but you never thought of 
asking me: and indeed last week it would 
have been of no use —1 could not have 
come by any possibility nor for any attrac- 
tion,” emphatically. ‘ But Challoner, has 
he —is he off for good?” 

“He has only gone to town to-day; he 
is to meet his sister, Lady Fairleigh, there, 
— take care, baby, don’t get my watch- 
chain into your eyes, — and they will want 
to go north together.” 

“Ah, to Clinkton,” said Whewell sig- 
nificantly. 

“To Clinkton, yes. His fiancée lives 
at Clinkton, you know (baby, baby, you 
little mischief! see, Lotta, he has pulled 
| down my hair).” 

“ What do you mean about his fancée ?” 
demanded Lotta, in bluntamazement. “Is 
Mr. Challoner engaged to be married?” 

‘“ Mrs. Hanwell had not heard of it, 
then?” observed Whewell, whom nothing 
escaped. “Had you heard, Hanwell?” 
wheeling round his chair as the door 
opened, for Robert had been out making 
arrangements for the comfort of his unex- 
pected guest. “Had you heard about 
Challoner?” 

“What about Challoner? No, I have 
' not heard anything about him.” 

“ Not about his marriage?” 

“His marriage! No. Is he going to 
be married? I had no idea of it, nor had 
any of us.” 

““ My dear Robert, I have just been tell- 
ing Lotta the reason he has been so re- 
miss in not coming over here. You see, 
| we have been so shut up, and the roads 
| have been so bad ever since the snow fell, 
|and Mr. Challoner only came the day be- 
|fore the snow fell,” murmured Lady Ma- 
| tilda, not very coherently; but coherence 
| was perhaps the last thing to be desired, 
| all things considered. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon; you knew 
| about it, then?” inferred her son-in-law 
very naturally. “He has been with you 
lately; is he with you still?” 
| “He comes down again this evening; 
but I should think he will rejoin his sister 
| either to-morrow or next day.” 
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“ And — and you knew of this engage- 
ment?” proceeded Robert, with the stol- 
id tread of an elephant on the delicate 
ground ; and he was not ignorant that the 
ground was delicate either, for as he spoke 
he breathed slightly, drew up his brows, 
and looked round at each in turn before 
he stole a glance at Lady Matilda. He 
had had his own ideas about Lady Matil- 
da, — ideas which were too distasteful to 
be imparted even to his wife, but which 
had been forced upon his dull perceptions 
in spite of himself, and of every argument 
he could think of on the other side. He 
had felt that there was something, although 
he could scarcely have defined what — but 
that there was something, something go- 
ing on at Overton Hall; and that, what- 
ever that something was, Challoner was 
at the bottom of it. 

“Oh, it is an old story, as stories go,” 
said Whewell, with an interposition for 
which he hoped Matilda would be grate- 
ful, — “a three months’ old story, at any 
rate,” getting up and ostensibly address- 
ing his host, but in reality talking at and 
for one person only. ‘Three months is 
an age in these rapid times. I knew all 
about it long ago, and thought that of 
course you did too.” 

“ No indeed.” 

“ Not when you had him down here in 
November — I mean last month? It 
seems so long since I was here, I can 
hardly think it was only last month. Did 
he not tell you then?” 

“ No.” 

“ Odd that he said nothing. But some 
men are extraordinarily shy about these 
matters, and Challoner is just that sort of 
reserved fellow. It was not from himself 
that / heard it — it came to me in quite a 
roundabout way; and then, when I recol- 
lected that the subject had not been men- 
tioned openly among you, I concluded that 
he had not cared to be talked about. But 
I thought that of course you knew. The 
engagement was young then.” 

“Perhaps he was not engaged then.” 
The bright thought was Lotta’s. 

“Oh, he was; he certainly was,” said 
Whewell sharply. ‘ Everybody knew it. 
And no doubt,” markedly and exclusively 
now addressing Matilda—‘“no doubt 
your brother heard the thing mentioned 
at Clinkton yesterday. He did? Yes, 
I was sure he would. He went to the 
Hales’, and the Hales are the Tufnells’ 
particular friends. Tufnellis the name, I 
remember now. I could not recollect it 
when your brother asked me: I could only 
give him the fact, not the details.” 


” 
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‘“* Pray spare them to us also,” cried the 
lady, with a yawn. “ Pray, Mr. Whewell, 
if you have any compassion on us poor 
country folks, who never hear a thing, and 
never see a human being, tell us the news, 
on adits, the scandal of the town, and don’t, 
don’t be prosy. It is delightful of you to 
have catered for us this —this charming 
piece of gossip, and we only beg you not 
to spoil it by too much skill and pains. 
It would be a pity ——” 

“ But I really want to know,” broke in 
Lotta, who had scarcely yet recovered 
from her astonishment. “Do, mamma, 
just let Mr. Whewell tell us the rest.” 

“ The rest, my child? What does ‘the 
rest’ consist of? Whatcan remain? Is 
it not enough when Mr. Whewell can fur- 
nish even the name?” said Matilda, with 
a bitterness she struggled in vain totally 
to conceal: “he has been so good as to 
leave nothing to our imagination; in an- 
other minute you will be in possession of 
a complete list of the wedding guests —” 

“I could get it, I believe,” said Whew- 
ell laughing. “The wedding is to take 
place immediately, and if Mrs. Hanwell 
has any curiosity i 

‘*T want to know who and what she is,” 
said Lotta plainly. 

“She is a banker’s daughter — a bank- 
er’s very pretty daughter, I believe,” re- 
plied her informant, with a malicious en- 
joyment in the saying it, — “ quite young, 
barely twenty, rich, and — and all the rest 
of it. A lucky match for Challoner, no 
doubt, and one that is not to be made 
every day.” 

“I am going up-stairs to have a private 
confab with nurse,” announced Lady Ma- 
tilda almost directly after this. “Stay 
where you are, Lotta; you are not to 
come,—don’t you understand? Nurse 
and I can arrange all about the new cloak 
and hood without you; the new winter 
cloak and hood | promised, you know. It 
is time the little master had it, and it is 
to be a dead secret from everybody else 
until it appears. So just stop where you 
are, my dear; I will come down when I 
am ready,” peeping in at the door after 
she had left the room. 

That coming down proved to be harder 
than anything she had yet had todo. Ani- 
mation was beginning to return, she was 
coming to herself as out of a dull, deadly 
stupor, when the time came for again fac- 
ing the drawing-room ; and the party there 
had not separated, as she had half hoped 
they might have done: they were still 
herding together, three against one, as 
she felt them to be; and the poor one, 
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inwardly quivering in every fibre, had 
again to assume unconsciousness and 
light-heartedness, and endeavor to cheat, 
elude, and throw off the scent, — well 
aware that with one, at least, of those 
present no endeavor would avail. That 
Whewell knew all, she was now certain. 

But she played her part bravely and 
well that dismal December day. Without 
flinching for a moment, or for a moment 
relinquishing that firm hold on herself 
which it was all in all with her now to 
maintain, Lady Matilda turned to ene and 
another, never pausing, never trusting 
herself even to consider what must next 
come to pass — how she should enact the 
same again in the Overton drawing-room 
with another three around her — how to 
meet, and greet, and part with Challoner 
forever. 

This would require every power she 
possessed; but she had none as yet to 
spare for the future, until the future should 
make demands for its own necessity. 

At length escape came, and gaily wav- 
ing her hand, and smiliag to the last, Ma- 
tilda rode off rapidly on the road towards 
the sea. Teddy had not appeared — he 
had been detained —and she was thus 
far spared to solitude and misery. 

“Are you going by the downs, my 
lady?” It was the groom who had rid- 
den up — respectful, suggestive remon- 
strance audible in the question. 

“Yes.” He had never heard my lady 
speak so haughtily in his life. She mo- 
tioned him back like an empress, — but 
he would try again. 

“ The ground will be very soft, my lady; 
the heavy thaw 53 

He fell back; he had been made to fall 
back by a gesture which admitted of no 
further parley, — where his mistress led, 
it was for him to follow, and his business 
began and ended there. So Charles un- 
derstood, and whatever he might think, 
he durst no more molest. What did Ma- 
tilda care though the ground were soft 
and the thaw heavy? The ground and 
the thaw were nothing to her. Soft? 
Heavy? She wondered what the words 
meant. Her heart was heavy — heavy 
like a stone, and as hard, —no softness 
about 7¢, —and she had lingered so long 
at Endhill, had been so resolute in her 
bravado there, that to go straight home 
now, was to meet and confront Challoner 
within the hour, and without hope of 
escape. No, she could not do that yet, 
could not face that traitor yet. 

He would hear where she had gone, 
would inquire instantly, and be told; and 
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should she take the direct road to the 
Hall, she would find him in all probability 
coming to meet:her, or lying in wait at the 
front door ready to propose a garden 
stroll or a musical hour. Oh, what should 
she say? What could she say? How 
answer, how look, and not betray her 
secret? It was but yesterday he had 
trembled before her; it was her turn to 
tremble now. 

She must not meet him alone; that was 
the one thing clear in the tumult of her 
thoughts: and to achieve this she must 
be out late, take the roundabout route by 
the downs, only get in after Overton and 
Teddy were sure also to have returned, 
then hurry to her room, and a word to 
each brother before the party assembled 
for dinner would be all that was needed. 

They would congratulate the happy 
man; Teddy would inform him of his 
expedition ; Challoner would understand, 
without occasion for anything being said 
that could cause a breath of unpleasant- 
ness, —oh, it would be all smiles and 
amiability, — and the next day he would 
depart, and be to them as though he had 
never been. 

The wild western wind blew about the 
scattered curls which Lotta’s baby had 
dishevelled, but no wind could cool the 
burn on Matilda’s scalding brow. The 
dark sea rolled in thunder along the cliffs 
below, but she only heard that din in her 
ears, that rushing in her veins. The 
gulls flew and shrieked overhead; she 
looked, and there was a thick blinding 
mist before her eyes. 

Here and there she came toa point on 
the cliff where the weight of water, from 
the extent and rapidity of the thaw, had 
forced down the soft sandstone, and the 
most serious of these landslips was 
scarcely passed when the groom, unable 
longer to keep silence, again rode up, at 
the risk of a reprimand, to warn his mis- 
tress of the danger of approaching near to 
an edge so treacherous. 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth, she had barely turned her head to 
listen, when a loud shout from in front 
rang through the gloom, so startling in its 
vehemence and nearness, that both horses 
swerved violently aside, and Matilda, who 
had but a negligent seat at the moment, 
was thrown with force to the ground. 

The next instant the figure of a man 
appeared running to the spot. 

“Good God! what have I done?” ex- 
claimed a voice. 

It was Challoner’s. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PRINCESS ALICE’S LETTERS. 


* Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And life is perfected by death.” 


IN these letters from Princess Alice. to 
the queen, which by the gracious consent 
of her Majesty have been laid before the 
public, we are admitted into the innermost 
life of the royal family; and we may 
surely count it a privilege that we should 
be allowed to breathe an atmosphere so 
healthy, so pure, and so elevated. We 
are apt to forget that princes and prin- 
cesses are men and women like ourselves, 
and there is something of the pleasure of 
discovery in realizing that their joys and 
griefs are the same as ours, in recogniz- 
ing as our own the same little natural hu- 
man traits and instincts that draw us so 
closely together, and make us feel that 
we are after all brothers and sisters in 
whatever condition or country ‘we are 
born. These pages overflow with touches 


that appeal to our most human sympa- 
thies, and if in Princess Alice we find a 
higher courage, a deeper love, and a 
brighter intelligence than are commonly 
to be met with, the details which to some 
might otherwise appear trivial and unin- 
teresting are invested with a peculiar 


charm and interest, because of what lies 
beneath them. Few could read this book 
without being thé better for it: to many it 
will bring the best kind of help. Some 
will undoubtedly wonder at its publica- 
tion, and they will find what is probably 
meant to be the answer to this question in 
the queen’s own words to her daughter 
respecting the publication of the memoirs 
of the prince consort: * Endless false and 
untrue things have been written and said 
about us, public and private, and in these 
days people will write and will know; 
therefore the only way to counteract this 
is to let the real full truth be known, and 
as much be told as can be told with pru- 
dence and discretion, and then no harm, 
but good will be done. Nothing will help 
me more than that my people should 
know what I have lost.” Much light is 
thrown on the life and thoughts of the 
queen and the prince consort by these 
letters, for in them we find the outcome of 
their teaching and influence on their chil- 
dren, the reflection of the parents in the 
daughter. It may certainly be thought a 
mistake that where so much is withheld 
relating to politics, public men, and public 
affairs generally, there should appear here 
and there an expression of opinion of 
startling crudeness on subjects of large 


|and wide-spreading interest. Either, it 
will be said, there should have been more 
or nothing at all. When there is no indi- 
cation to show by what process of reason- 
ing certain conclusions were reached, is it 
altogether fair to the princess to publish 
these fragmentary expressions of her 
opinion? This, however, I will leave to 
the judgment of the public at large, con- 
tenting myself with dwelling on those as- 
pects of the letters about which there can 
be no difference of opinion. 

Under the prince consort’s influence 
“there grew up in the midst of the most 
brilliant court in Europe a domestic fam- 
ily life, so perfect in its purity and charm 
that it might well serve for a bright exam- 
ple to every home in the land.” We 
gather from the slight memoir given in 
these pages by Dr. Sell, as well as from 
other sources already before the public, 
that the childhood and girlhood of Prin- 
cess Alice were passed in this home much 
as the lives of other children and girlsare 
passed in England, sheltered, careless, 
blissful years, looked back upon in after 
life with wistful eyes, as being marked by 
no responsibilities or cares, no forebod- 
ings of anything that is not good or happy. 
“J ever look back to my childhood and 
girlhood as the happiest time of my life,” 
writes Princess Alice to the queen in the 
summer of 1869. Her engagement to 
Prince Louis of Hesse was one that gave 
entire satisfaction to the queen and 
prince consort, founded as it was on that 
full love and trust which alone can blend 
two natures into perfect union. We have 
only to glance at these letters to under- 
stand how the promise of happiness was 
richly fulfilled in her married life. Dur- 
ing Princess Alice’s engagement, the first 
great sorrow came upon the queen in the 
death of the Duchess of Kent. This 
seems to have been a landmark in the 
princess’s life: — 


I thought of you so much on the 16th [she 
writes some years afterwards]; from that day 
dated the commencement of so much grief and 
sorrow ; yet in those days you had one, darling 
Mama, whose first and deepest thought was to 
comfort and help you, and I saw and under- 
stood only then how he watched over you. I 
see his dear face —so pale, so full of tears— 
when he led me to you early that morning after 
all was over, and said, ‘‘ Comfort Mama;” as 
if those words were a presage of what was to 
come. In those days, I think he knew how 
deep my love was for you, and that, as long as 
I was left in my home, my first and only 
thought should be you and you alone! This 
I held as my holiest and dearest duty until I 
had to leave you, my beloved Mother, But 
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that bond of love, though I can no more be 
near you, 1S as strong as ever. 

Only a few months after, on the 14th of 
December —that day so strangely con- 
secrated in after years by sorrow and by 
joy —fell the unexpected and crushing 
blow which for so long shrouded the 
throne of England in gloom and sadness. 
“In those first dark days Princess Alice 
took into her own hands everything that 
was necessary,” to save the queen. All 
communications between the government 
and the household and the queen had to 
pass through her hands. “ Princess Alice 
is an angel in the house,” it was said in a 
private letter from Windsor to Lady Lyt- 
telton. Young and inexperienced as she 
was, it must indeed have been to her a 
severe school, and it seemed to transform 
her from a light-hearted girl into a mature 
woman. Her marriage, which took place 
in the shadow of this grief, must have 
brought with it a strange mixture of con- 
flicting feelings, her adoration for her lost 
father, intense sympathy and love for the 
desolate mother she was leaving, devotion 
to her husband, and all the thousand new 
emotions to which her marriage and un- 
tried life gave birth. It is one of the 
strongest proofs of her unselfish nature 
that in the letters that follow her arrival 
at her husband’s home, there is little 
about her own feelings of joy, and through 
them breathes constantly the yearning to 
do something to assuage her mother’s 
grief. “If I could relinquish part of my 
present happiness to restore to you some 
of yours, with a full heart would I do i,” 
This longing, often -reiterated, what an 
echo it finds within us! how it appeals to 
all that lies deepest in human nature — 
that most passionate desire of our hearts 
when we stand helpless and almost hope- 
less by those whom we love, and feel that 
between us and them there is a great gulf 
fixed, and that in the hour of their bitterest 
anguish we cannot help them or reach 
them, and we wonder, in the impotence of 
our misery, why it is not in our power in 
literal truth to bear one another’s burdens. 
How much easier, we think, would life 
become, if sometimes we were permitted 
to bear the cross for our brothers and 
sisters, if in faint and humble imitation of 
the supreme self-sacrifice, we might die 
for the sins or sorrows of our fellow- 
creatures ! 

In that full and fervent outpouring of 
her love, by her never-failing prayers, we 
may believe that Princess Alice did much 
to soothe and strengthen her mother. 

In the mean time she neglected no home 








duty which could give happiness to her 
husband, and in her life with him she ex- 
perienced the truest joy. ‘“ You tell me 
to speak of my happiness — our happi- 
ness,” she writes to the queen. “If I say 
I love my dear husband, that is scarcely 
enough: it is a love and esteem which 
increases daily, hourly. What was life 


| before to what it has become now? There 


is such blessed peace being at his side, 
being his wife; there is such a feeling of 
security, and we two have a world of our 
own when we are together, which nothing 
can touch or intrude upon. My lot is in- 
deed a blessed one, and yet what have I 
done to deserve that warm, ardent love 
which my darling Louis ever shows me?” 
And again, in 1869: “ To possess a heart 
like his, and to call it my own, I am ever 
prouder of and more grateful for from 
year to year. Once more, close to the 
end: “Our home life is always pleasant 
— never dull, however quiet.” 

During the next few years, she threw 
herself into her new life with the bright- 
est and keenest ardor and interest. She 
must have possessed a singular power of 
self-discipline and methodical arrangement 
of her time, for the days as they fly past 
are marked by every variety of occupation. 
Reading, music, and painting are kept up 
as if there were no such disturbing ele- 
ments as babies to be born and thought 
of, children to be looked after, and all 
kinds of social and political duties to do. 
‘*We always continue reading together 
. .. have read ‘ Hypatia’ — a most beau- 
tiful, most interesting, and very learned 
and clever book.” Macaulay, Lanfrey’s 
“* Napoleon,” Froude, Paoli’s “ History of 
England,” etc., are casually mentioned 
and commented upon. Italian she learned 
in 1873, to enable her more thoroughly to 
enjoy and profit by her visits to Florence 
and Rome. Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Brahms were 
her special favorites in music, and of their 
works she was no mean performer. Many 
subjects which are now only beginning to 
engross public attention occupied and in- 


terested her: such things as the higher: 


education and employment of women, the 
improvement of the dwellings of the pc or, 
sanitary questions generally, hosp tals, 
refuges, and penitentiaries of all | inds. 
We easily forget who are the pioneers of 
great social reforms, when we have once 
got accustomed to them. She held opin- 
ions about women, which ten years ago 
must have been considered “ advancea.” 
She believed that women should be 
brought up to be more.independent of 
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men —7.2., to have independent interests 
and objects — not, in short, to make mar- 
riage as such the aim and end of life. 
“ What a fault it is of parents to bring up 
their daughters with the main object of 
marrying them!” she says. “I want to 
strive to bring up the girls without seeking 
this as the sole object for the future —to 
feel they can fill up their lives so well 
otherwise. ... A marriage for the sake 
of marriage is surely the greatest mistake 
a woman can make.” These ideas are 
now filling the air we breathe; this gen- 
eration is borninto them. Princess Alice 
found much out for herself, and by vivid 
interest and practical co-operation gave 
zest and form to the various movements. 
She herself translated into German Miss 
Octavia Hill’s “ Essays on the Homes of 
the London Poor,” hoping that the princi- 
ples which had so admirably answered in 
the work of “that warm-hearted friend of 
the poor,” as she called her, might be 
successfully applied in Germany. She 
spared no pains or fatigue in personally 
visiting the worst slums in Mayence, and 
making plans for improved sanitary ar- 
rangements. Having discovered in 1866, 
during the Prusso-Austrian war, how 
incomplete was the hospital system, she 
set to work, the moment peace was re- 
stored, to remedy its shortcomings; and 
the benefits of this reorganization were 
reaped during the great Franco-German 
war of 1870. The object of the “ Wom- 
en’s Union,” which she founded, was to 
assist in the nursing and supporting of 
the troops in times of war; and in times 
of peace, to train nurses, assist in hos- 
pitals, or nurse the poor or the rich as 
might be required. It spread over the 
whole country, and in 1869 the members 
associated with it reached the number of 
twenty-five hundred. Many and excellent 
were the institutions established through 
her exertions and energy; besides asy- 
lums for idiots and orphans, and hospitals, 
she established the Alice Society for the 
education and employment of women, out 
of which grew the Alice Lyceum, intended 
for the culture of women of the higher 
classes. In October, 1872, she says to 
the queen: — 


The Committees of the fifteen Associations 
met on Wednesday, and in the evening thirteen 
of the members came to us to supper. The 
meeting went off well, the subjects discussed 
to the purpose and important. ... Schools 
for girls were the principal theme; the em- 
ployment of women for post and telegraph 
offices . . . questions of nurses and nursing 
institutes, etc. 





Not only was Princess Alice in the 
forefront during the two wars of 1866 and 
1870, nursing the sick and wounded, or- 
ganizing, inspiring, and working with all 
her might and main, but in times of peace 
she frequently visited the poor in their 
own homes as well as in the hospitals. 


All cases are reported to me. The other 
day I went to one znzcog. in the old part of the 
town—and the trouble we had to find the 
house! At length through a dirty courtyard, 
up a dark ladder, into one little room, where 
lay the poor woman and her baby. I sent 
Christa down with the children, then with the 
husband cooke: something for the woman; 
arranged her bed a little, took her baby for 
her, bathed its eyes... and did odds and 
ends... . If one never sees any poverty, and 
always lives in that cold circle of Court people, 
one’s good feelings dry up. 


The bringing-up of her own children 
aroused in her many questions relating to 
their physical, moral, mental, and spiritual 
training. “I always think that in the end 
children educate the parents,” she says; 
and in November, 1876, on her return 
from England: “ My heart was full of joy 
and gratitude at being with them once 
more, and I prayed God to make me fit to 
be their real friend and stay as long as 
they require me, and to have the insight 
into their different characters to guide 
them aright, and to understand their dif- 
ferent wants and feelings.” 

Surely here the princess touches a great 
truth: the duty, and therein the blessed- 
ness of earnest endeavor to read the mind 
of the generation that succeeds us; the 
duty, that we may gain such true sym- 
pathy with the latest born aspirations and 
enthusiasms of our children, as will give 
us the power of guiding and influencing 
them; the blessedness, that love and 
trust may be reposed in us by those who 
shall be strong in the day of our weak- 
ness. 

Physiology she studied with delight: 
“T have read and studied a great deal 
about the human body... instead of 
finding it disgusting, it only fills me with 
admiration to see how wonderfully we are 
made.” The events of her daily life are 
recorded with much freshness and naiveté, 
She adapted herself with great readiness 
to the sterner necessities and simple sur- 
roundings and arrangements of her Ger- 
man home, a great contrast in every way 
to what she had been accustomed to in 
England. “I have made all the summer 
out-walking dresses, seven in number, 
with paletéts for the girls — not embroi- 
dered, but entirely made from beginning 
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to end: likewise the new necessary flan- | space, the men who laughed him to scorn 
nel shawls for the expected. I manage! probably felt much cleverer than those 
all the nursery accounts and everything | who in their hearts believed him. It was 
myself, which gives me plenty to do.”|in no such spirit that Princess Alice lis- 
Many women occupying far less distin-|tened to Strauss —“she had to wrestle 
guished positions in life, and with mueh | heart and soul with theoretical doubts; ” 
more time at their disposal, would do well | and it was not till the spring of 1873 that 
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to learn a lesson of industry from Princess 
Alice. She must have brought the most 
charming new element into the grand- 
ducal family of Hesse, for she took her 
husband’s relations to her heart and en- 
tered into their interests, their joys and 
sorrows, as if she had always belonged to 
them. 

The Prusso-Austrian war of 1866 must 
have been especially distressing to her, 
not only because it took a beloved hus- 
band into great danger at a moment when 
she most required his tenderness and 
care, but on account of the sad compli- 
cations it entailed: Hesse joining with 
Austria against Prussia, and thus ranging 
Prince Louis in hostility to his brother 
in the Prussian army, and to Princess 
Alice’s own sister’s husband, the crown 
prince of Prussia. But a united Ger- 
many had always been the prince con- 
sort’s dream, and Princess Alice well 
knew what fruitless bloodshed and misery 
must be caused by the ineffectual strug- 
gles of the smaller German States against 
the influences which were tending to place 
Prussia in supreme power over them. 

It was in 1866 that Princess Alice at 
her own desire became acquainted with 
the famous David Frederick Strauss. He 
lived at Darmstadt for four years, during 
which period he had frequent intercourse 
with the princess, and read to her his 
lectures on Voltaire. 

Much as it may be regretted that the 


influence of Strauss should have been | 
brought to bear upon her, no one can help | 


admiring the courage with which she 
faced the difficulties to which his teaching 
gave rise, especially when one considers 
with what reluctance and even distress 
she must have allowed his opinions to in- 
fluence her mind. Insharpconflict as they 
were with the most sacred traditions of 
her youth, she yet did not shrink from ac- 
cepting the dedication of his work on Vol- 
taire. No doubt there is a non-believing 


light came back to her through darkness. 

She had just returned from her Italian 
trip, into which she had thrown herself 
with true enjoyment, and was still resting 
after the fatigue of the long journey. The 
two little princes had been playing by her 
sofa; Prince Ernest ran into the next 
room followed by the princess, and in her 
brief absence, Prince Fritz fell out of the 
window upon the stone pavement below. 
One moment in the most vivid, radiant 
life and health, the next he lay senseless 
and crushed. He died a few hours later 
in his mother’s arms. In her agony she 
sounded, as it were for the first time, the 
depths of scepticism. She searched in 
vain through the various systems of phil- 
osophy, but found no foothold. 

She did not speak of the transformation 
that was going on within; but slowly, 
silently, and surely faith returned to her, 
never again to falter. ‘ The whole edifice 
of philosophical conclusions which | had 
built up for myself, I find to have no 
foundation whatever —nothing of it is 
left—it has crumbled away like dust. 
What should we be, what would become 
of us, if we had no faith —if we did not 
believe that there is a God who rules the 
world and each single one of us?” 

We will not dwell upon the harrowing 
tale of her last days on earth. No one 
can yet have forgotten how day by day, in 
spirit, we watched with her by the sick- 
beds of those nearest and dearest to her 
in the alternations of hope and fear. But 
in this supreme hour of suffering, her 
| character reached its climax; and when, 
|wearied out with nursing, anxiety, and 
| grief, she laid down her head to die, we 
|feel that her life on earth received its 
| crown. 
| I have thought it best not to go method- 
| ically through these letters, but rather to 
dwell upon their more marked character- 
istics. In judging of these I feel the 
| greater confidence owing to the advan- 





attitude which is easier to take up in| tages afforded me by a visit to Darmstadt 
every-day life than the believing one. It|a few months before the death of the 
is far less trouble, it is more flattering to | princess, when it was my privilege to see 
one’s power of discernment, not to believe something of her home life, and to realize 
a thing than to believe it. When Stephen- | the charm of its bright simplicity. Above 
son first prophesied before a committee | all things let us learn this lesson from the 
of the House of Commons the rate at|example of Princess Alice — the quick- 
which steam should conquer time and | ening, purifying, bracing power of pain. 
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In every trial that she had to undergo 
—and perhaps these trials were more 
than ordinarily severe and frequent — we 
see how her character developed and 
strengthened. To her each trial was as 
an April storm to a young plant or tree, 
lending new vigor to the roots, new power 
to its growth, so that when the sun shines 
the buds are seen to expand and blossom 
— those same buds which without the 
rain-cloud would have shrivelled and 
died. Every time she was called upon to 
give up what she most deeply cherished, 
she counted with faith and gratitude the 
blessings that remained to her. ‘Thus 
do we learn humility,” she said, with 
quivering lip. ‘God has called for one 
life, and has given me back four. How 
then should we mourn?” These words 
she pronounced when she lost her darling 
little “Sunshine” as she called her, her 
sweet “ May-blossom,” little guessing 
that in a few short weeks she would be 
called upon to enter the same valley of 
the shadow of death. 

“] always wonder how there can be 
dissatisfied and grumbling people in this 
beautiful world, so far too good for our 
deserts, and when, after our duty is done, 
we hope to be everlastingly with those we 
love, when the joy will be so great and 
lasting that present sorrow and trouble 
must melt away.” How rarely do we see 
this! Every hour of our lives do not 
we add to our sorrows by perpetually 
dwelling on the daily little rubs and diffi- 
culties of life? How seldom do we allow 
this wonder and gratitude to fill our hearts 
for the endless beauties and marvels that 
surround us! “I don’t iike what I don’t 
like, so much more than I like what I 
like,” a child once said to its mother. 
Most typical saying! We hug our diffi- 
culties and persistently ignore our bless- 
ings. 

But she knew that the brightest light 
makes the darkest shadow — that if she 
was to be blessed with the fulness of joy, 
she must also realize the depths of sorrow 
—that in exact proportion to our joy is 
our capacity for grief, and that there is a 
love that lives through both. For 


where will God be absent? In his Face 
Is Light, but in his Shadow healing too, 


It has been well pointed out that life 
generally includes for us three kinds of 
love —the ascending, as seen in filial 
affection ; the equal love as seen in mar- 
riage; and the descending love, as seen 
in the parent’s relation with the child. 
For most of us it is a gradual lesson, an 





ascending scale, “steps along which to 
mount upward ;” reverential trustfulness, 
the chief element of the first ; reciprocity, 
a mutual giving and receiving, of the 
second; and the perfection of disinter- 
ested love the characteristic of the third. 
“ Then, and not till then, love enters upon 
its highest stage, and puts on the crown 
of sacrifice.” In Princess Alice’s life we 
see the three kinds—the love of the 
daughter, of the wife, and of the mother; 
the three elements which make up perfect 
love — reverence, equivalence, and sacri- 
fice, in full bloom at once: “ the trinity in 
unity of love.” 

It is well for us that at the hour of 
death the mistakes and shortcomings 
which necessarily belong to our human 
frailty are lost in a mist of tears; that 
our graces and virtues, our highest aspi- 
rations, should live on after us, soften- 
ing sorrow, kindling hope, strengthening 
faith, inspiring those who are left behind, 
stimulating them on to ever nobler efforts 
and higher aims. 


Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of his light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by. 
MARY GLADSTONE, 


From Good Words. 
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A MODERN ROMANCE. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE 
JACQUELINE,” “LADY BELL,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“ONE WAS FAR AWAY, AND ONE WAS 
NEAR.” 

THE sunset still made red bars above 
the full green of Hawley Scrub, when Sir 
William kept his appointment with Honor 
Smith. 

Abe was from home, only Honor had 
sat up fora little time by the dilapidated 
and dirty lattice window. The absence of 
any glow from the hearth served to in- 
crease the cheerlessness of the neglected 
house-place. But the coo of the cushet 
dove came in from the scrub, and some 
woodruffe which Honor was drying, not 
without a likelihood of its being left to rot 
on the window-sill, filled the place with an 
odor that, in its sweet fragrance, has al- 
ways a sense of decay. It seems to belong 
more to old memories, dead hopes and 
graves with the paths to them no longer 
trodden by lingering feet, than to the liv- 
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ing fragrance of budding desires and 
happy expectations. 

Honor was weary with a day’s work, as 
foreign to her as if she had been a lady, 
though she was strong with the strength 
of a fine physique and an open-air life. 
She was a picturesque, but not a home- 


like figure, as she sat there in the gather- | 


ing dusk with her brown fingers interlaced, 
and her head, still covered by the red 
handkerchief which had shaded it from 
the sun, thrown back against the window- 
frame, catching the last rays of light. She 
was in a quandary, as she would have 
said. 

“Whatever does he want here?” she 
asked herself, bewildered; “he is not the 
man to come on a hang-dog errand, and I 
am not the woman to whom he would come 
in that case. Whatever else I’ve been, 
I’ve been true to poor Hughie. How 
long it seems since | seed him last, lying 
a-dying in quod at Birkett! I’m afraid 
I’m forgetting the very lines of his comely 
young face. But no man as knows me 
would liken me to a light lass, any more 
than he would liken the most delicate lady 
in the land. What is there between him 
and Miss Compton? What can there be 
save his lands and the Sir before his name? 
and she ain’t the one to sell herself, not if 
I know her. If any one said I done it, I 
would be rare mad. Father said squire 
were a kind of a gentleman in his way — 
all the same, Sir William was reared a 
working man, and it do come out in him 
and pulls him down to his natural level. 


Some rises above it, sure and certain, like | 


Uncle Sam; but then they raise their- 
selves by their own struggles and by slow 
degrees, learning as they go, and ain’t 
tossed up as with a pitchfork and left to 
come to grief, like a larch-tree in a hot- 
house, or a living hare in a house-place, 
or a swallow in a cage.” 

Sir William walked past the window as 
she spoke, and entered by the open door 
without the ceremony of knocking. His 
first actions were to toss his hat on the 
table, and to pull off his coat and fling it 
over the back of achair. His first words 
were, — 

“There, I’m rid of them, like some 
other fine things that were not for me, 
and were not all gold though they glit- 
tered.” 

He stretched out his arms in his shirt- 
sleeves, and then throwing himself down 
in a chair, rested them on the table before 
him, and leaned his head upon his hands. 

“Does aught ail you, Sir William?” 
she asked with genuine anxiety; “there 
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is always gin or rum in the house. I know 
| you don’t taste drink as a rule, but when 
| you are overdone and would be the better 
Just 


‘for a glass, wouldn’t you have it? 


say the word.” 

“No,” he said, looking up with a hag- 
gard face, “don’t ask me. Do you know, 
Honor, the last little straw between me 
and drowning in the lowest depths of sin 
and misery is that I forswore drink, at the 
word of a dying woman. But I’m not ill 
or in trouble — at least, I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf, and be all right after to- 
night. I am glad your father is out.” 

“ Why so, sir?” inquired Honor a little 
coldly. 

“ Don’t ‘sir’ me,” he forbade her has- 
tily. 

“But how can that be, when you are 
Sir William, and our squire and master ?” 
she demanded with a startled laugh. 

“T ain’t Sir William to you — anyhow. 
I don’t want to be so any more, and if I 
continue your master, it is only on the 
understanding that you be my mistress. 
Honor, I am glad your father is out, be- 
cause I want to tell you all about myself 
—a poor subject,” he broke off with a 
bitter laugh. 

“If you are in a story-telling humor, I 
ain’t the one to bauik it,” said Honor, 
dying to hear what he had got to tell. 

He started at once, as if eager to begin, 
describing his early days and the shifts 
his sister Jen had made to provide for 
their needs — details very patent to Hon- 
or’s comprehension. He went on to his 
youthful outbreaks, not extenuating or 
omitting a single particular of his enlist- 
ing, his successful career as a soldier in 
India, marred by his habits of dissipa- 
tion and wild recklessness, and his last 
outrage against military discipline till he 
lay in the cell awaiting the sentence of 
the lash. 

“Oh! poor lad, poor lad! This was 
worse even than my Hughie’s fate,” cried 
Honor, moved to the depths of her soul 
by what she could so well understand. 
Forgetting the difference of rank she put 
her hand on his shoulder and began to 
stroke his arm. 

He looked up at her, with his face wan 
from the strain of the last twenty-four 
hours, and the agony of the associations 
he had been recalling. 

“ So you pity me, Honor, after you have 
heard nigh-hand the worst, for my sister 
Jen died and then her husband hanged 
himself. You ain’t shocked past looking 
on me as a fellow-creature.” 

“Shocked! what should I be shocked 
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at? 
that would do you any good.” 

“I know,” he said softly; “ and you are 
the woman for me, the woman who knows 
all, and yet does not cast me off, and treat 
me as dirt beneath her feet.” 

“Who cast you off, Sir William?” 
Honor inquired point-blank, without any 
of the restraining delicacy that might have 
shut her mouth, had she been a woman of 
a different temper and rearing. 

“ Never mind,” he said, flushing hotly ; 
“and didn’t I tell you not to call me Sir 
William any more? Say, Will Thwaite, I 
will marry you and help you to bear your 
burden. We'll go our own way and be 
happy in our own fashion. We’ll cast 
care tothe winds and not waste a thought 
on our betters, or suffer them to lay a 
little finger on our lot.” 

He spoke excitedly and a little wildly, 
though he had not been drinking. 

She sat and stared at him, not able to 
believe her ears, at this instantaneous and 
wonderful solution of the riddle she had 
been trying to read. 

“Are you in earnest?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“In earnest! What do you take me 
for? I have speken my whole mind — 
made a clean breast of it for the first time 


these many months, and, by George! I 
feel as if I could breathe freely and be a 
man again, and not a mountebank and 


puppet. Wil! you not make my freedom 

and happiness complete by coming to me, | 
Honor, and letting me know I’ve a real | 
friend — one that knows me — all about 

me, and looks over all that’s sorely amiss 

in me, all I lack, and all I’ve done wrong, 

and cares for me in spite of all?” 

He spoke with eager passion as if he 
had no other desire; and it was true that} 
making a clean breast of it, as he called | 
it, had been an immense relief to him. | 
For he had been a man naturally open as 
the day, on whom the unaccustomed reti- 
cence of the last period of his life had 
hung with the dead weight of iron fetters. | 
He was also a man who, as a matter of | 
temperament, crav ed sympathy; to whom 
a woman’s immeasurable tenderness had 
once been so familiar, that he had lived | 





I could cry my eyes out for you, if | 
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most poor girls did not lay hold of her to 
any great extent. It was to be the mis- 
tress through him who was their master 
— the man that thus addressed her — of 
the lands and the woods where she had 
ranged on sufferance or in secret, of the 
wild creatures that had been her solace 
and her prey; to come and go when she 
liked and how she liked; to defy the upper 
keepers and have her father do the same, 
—these were the ideas which took pos- 
session of her. 

It was on second thoughts that she 
considered she would be regarded with 
mingled consternation, admiration, and 
lively envy by everybody she knew —the 
colony at the quarries, her mother’s peo- 
ple with whom she had kept company, and 
the field-workers, who had so lately held 
her at arm’s length. 

Neither was the man himself distaste- 
ful to her. She had the liking for him 
that many persons — women especially 
— entertain for those they have happened 
to succor. 

His tale had filled her with a tumult of 
fellow-feeling and pity, for just so had the 
poor lad to whom her heart had been 
given in early girlhood been set upon, 
driven to stand at bay, and then forced to 
pay the penalty to the utmost tittle of the 
law. And while, as she had been saying 
to herself within the hour, Hughie Guild’s 
lineaments were waxing dim in a memory 
which had long been faithful to him, the 
comely features of another —the manly 
figure on which she set such store, the 
soldierly carriage (reminding her of the 
great man of her family, Uncle Sam), the 
waves of chestnut hair, the ruddy color, 
the smile she could call forth, which was 
able to brighten indescribably what had 
perplexed her in the gravity, almost som- 
breness, of Sir William Thwaite’s face — 
were all now taking her fancy and knock- 


| ing at her heart. 


Her indignant spirit, which from the 
date of Hughie Guild’s cruel death had 
| Set womanly rules and household re- 
straints at defiance, was in sympathy with 
his spirit when he threatened to turn upon 
the class into which he had been grafted 
} and shake off its yoke. Her nature, run 


surrounded by it, without thinking of it, | | wild, was yet full of esprit de corps and 


but when lost, it was forever missed. 

She sat dazzled. What! could she be 
the mistress of Whitehills at a word? 
But it was not of the grand house, and | 
servants at her call, of soft living, fine | 
clothes, and being a titled lady, that she | 
thought first and most. The attractions 
which would have been all-powerful with 
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class prejudices, which disposed her to 
war with the upper ranks generally, while 


| her lawlessness also inclined her to strive 


with her very fellows, nay, with herself 
and him when the time came. 
It would be the best game she had ever 


| played, for her and “ Will Thwaite” to 


set up Liberty Hall at Whitebills. The 
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temptation to answer yes to Sir William’s 
question was strong, and growing stronger 
every instant while she hesitated. But to 
Honor Smith’s credit she made a stand. 
“What about Miss Compton?” she said 
suspiciously, watching himclosely. “ This 
be’nt in keeping with your walking about 
the hayfield, your two selves, and speak- 
ing to me, like you were the friends and 
sweethearts as folk would have it you 
were. I shan’t speak another word till 
you tell me the right-down truth about 
Miss Compton. Her ain’t saucy, nor do 
she take up poor folk like playthings or 
babbies, to pass away the time and be 
taught by her wisdom, as if hard times 
weren’t a mighty sight powerfuller teach- 
ers than fine ladies and rectors’ wives 
and daughters. But her’s real good, and 
were rare kind to me long ago; and 
though all that soon came to an end, it 
were none of her fault. She’s a deal 
nearer heaven, I guess, than the likes of 
me, or maybe you either. Yetif you have 
been sweet upon her, and she have but 
looked on you to listen to you — though 
knowing summat of you both, I’m free to 
confess,” owned Honor candidly, “I do 
not see as how that could be —still, if 
them words you have spoken ain’t no 
more than the outcome of some quarrel 
between you two, I tell you, lad, I don’t 
want to listen to a fellow mad with rage. 
and jealousy. I shan’t come between you. 
Go and make it up with the fine young 
lady, and let me be. I'll forget your 
words before you’re out of the door. I’m 
none so set on a man, or on being Lady 
Thwaite,” she said,-with a toss of her 
head, “that I should bear them in mind 
and plague you for your hasty folly.” 
**You’re all out, Honor,” he answered, 
with a loud laugh, “except in not being 
able to see how metal and clay couldn’t 
mix together. Miss Compton would no 
more quarrel with me than she would 
quarrel with the servant at the back of her 
chair;” he ground his teeth as he made 
the illustration. ‘Her single word with 
him would be to dismiss him from her 
presence and forbid him ever to enter it 
again, 


I pretended she were not good — she ain’t 
good to me. I'll never speak to her again 
while we live. 1 tell you I have done with 


the whole small fry of ladies and gentle- | 
men in which she was the single creature | 


worth a sigh. Whatis the use of a man’s 
succeeding to land and money if he can- 
not please himself? I have found out 
that at last, and if you and Abe won’t 
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have me, Honor, I don’t know what is to 
become of me. Perhaps, as nobody wants 
me, I had better put a bullet through my 
head, and have done with it all, at once.” 

“Not so fast as that, Will; and who 
says as nobody wants you? I want you, 
and I’ll do my best to make up to you, 
and be a good wife, as I would have been 
|to poor Hughie. You have heard of 
Hughie Guild? I be’nt a bit ashamed of 
| Hughie, not at this moment, when I 
seems to be giving up the last thought of 
him,” she went on, with a flash of her 
eyes and a swell of her fine throat. “I 
ain’t going to hide what him and me were 
to each other, when we walked out on the 
long summer nights, and met for a word 
in the frosty winter mornings, and my 
heart was tender and trusty, like his’n. 
Oh! I doubt I was better worth looking 
at and speaking to both, in them far-off 
days, than I am now,” she exclaimed wist- 
fully, with a glance at the black gown she 
still wore for Hughie, and a twitch at 
one of the ends of the red handkerchief. 
Then she struck a chord in perfect har- 
mony with his mood, “I don’t want to 
have secrets from you.” 

“You're right there,” he said with em- 
phasis. ‘ We’ve done with secrets for- 
ever, and there shan’t stand one between 
you and me.” He clasped her hands and 
drew her unresisting towards him. “I 
tell you, Honor, I thought I should have 
died, or burst out cursing, and shouting 
aloud my story, with an adder’s nest of 
secrets in my breast stinging night and 
day. Now it will go hard with us, my 
lass, if we can’t be enough for ourselves 
and have a jolly good time while it lasts. 
We’re young and strong and have a liking 
for each other. Let your Hughie sleep; 





|he’s the best off after all; I’ll not rake 


him up, and you'll not cast Nhilpoor.in 
my teeth, though you have heard all about 
it. We’re quits and we’re equals; only, I 
take it, you are made of kinder and truer 
stuff than I. A woman that ain’t bad, or 
that ain’t akin to the angels — when her 
very goodness robs her of earthly feelings 





So you see, though she may be | 
good —I would be lying like a trooper if | 


— has more heart than a man for the most 
part. I know you've been a trifle wild on 
moonlight nights and misty mornings with 
the snares, ay, and the guns, among my 
|birds and hares, mine —do you hear, 
Honor? I could have you up before the 
justices, before Mr. Hollis, who called 
himself my friend the other night. You’il 
have to be mortal kind and give me all my 
own way to keep me from taking the law 
on you. And what about the wild ducks 
| that flew over from Mistley Down? Have 
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you been seeking their eggs lately, or are | 
the nests flown? They are all yours now, | 


every bird and beast, bush and furrow. 
You and your father will have to keep my 
preserves, in good faith, when neither him 
nor you will ever néed to poach on them 
or any other again.” 

“It is handsome in you to put it in that 
way,” said Honor frankly. Then she 
added, after a moment’s reflection, with 
an echo both of humor and sadness in 
her tone, “ But I doubt half the fun will 
be gone.” 

Old Abe strayed in to be dumbfounded 
by the most astounding tale that ever 
shook the nerves of keeper or squatter. 
The squire, Sir William, was going to 
marry straight away, without either com- 
punction, commotion, or concealment, the 
daughter of his servant, the least repu- 
table of his servants, the underkeeper, 
suspected of being in league with the 
poachers —this strapping randy of a 
daughter, the bride elect, who was all but 
the widow of a young poacher who had 
died in gaol, and had been an active sharer 
in her father’s misdeeds. 

“It ain’t to be believed,” cried Abe, 
though the incredible tale was to the mar- 
vellous exaltation of himself and his fam- 


ily. ‘It can’t be; who ever heard tell of | 


such a marriage?” 

“ Why it was the very marriage made | 
by my great-grandfather, Abe, or ‘I should 
not have been here,” said ‘Sir William 
laughing. 

“No, no; he weren’t the head of the, 


house or like to be, only one of a litter of | 
young puppies. And the keeper as he) 
connected hisself with,” continued Abe | 


modestly, ‘“*was the head keeper on the 
estate, like Waterpark, a man of sub- 
stance in his line, sought after and em- | 
ployed by other families, even after his | 
daughter had got him into disgrace with 
the Thwaites. Old people did say he had 
got no other daughters, and that her that 
would be a lady had gone to school with 
the bailiff’s daughter, was the beauty of 
them parts, washed her face in butter-milk 


and saved her complexion like the finest | 


lady of them all. Now my Hon is as 
brown as a gipsy, is no scholard, and 
knows more of guns and game-bags, beg- | 


ging your honor’s pardon, than of needles 


and pins.” 

“But if I prefer a brown gipsy and a/| 
brave woman that could save a man’s life 
at a pinch—not that it was worth the 
perilling her own for —ain’t it my own 
look-out, old crusty-boots?” argued Sir 
William with a rough good-humor. 


“You'll take your own way,” said Abe 
resignedly, “but as an honest man I’m 
bound to say I can’t see that Hon here, 
though she be’nt a bad daughter to me, is 
fit to be a grand lady. She ain’t the cut 
of one, and ill will come of such flying in 
the face of Providence. It were clean 
different that the squire should befriend 
us because her picked he out of the water 
— she done it and no mistake — and he 
were welcome to come over and have a 
pipe, if not a glass, and a talk any night 
he pleased. Nobody could say nought 
agin it; that were no more than nat’ral. 
But t’other ain’t nat’ral. A most oon- 
likely, oonshuitable marriage is summat 
serious, and will lead to no end of rows, 
and bring the whole county-side down on 
us. I’m getting an old man —too oid to 
have both gentle and simple down upon 
me, or to change my ways,” sighed Abe, 
|drawing out an old flat snuff-box, tak- 
|ing snuff and sneezing a further remon- 
| strance. 

“Who’s asking you to change your 
ways? and I ain’t going to be a grand 
lady, you stupid, grumpy old father,” 
cried Honor, who had taken and kept the 
upper hand of her father ever since her 
two brothers left the country. “It is 
Will Thwaite as is going to be a common 
man again, and suit hisself to the rest of 
us. Didn’t I say the very first night we 
set eyes on him, that it were a fine. thing 
'—all the finer that it were as new as the 
| first paring of the moon, to have a squire 
as were one of ourselves ?” 

‘But I said he weren’t none of our- 
selves, below the skin, and were never 
like to be,” muttered Abe. 
| “And it is just because I am head of 
| the house, that I can do as I like, and 
marry whom I will— Honor if she will 
have me, to-morrow, or as soon as the 
banns can be put up. There’s nought 
,to wait for. We arn’t going to have a 
| flare-up like —like some I’ve seen. We 
needn’t call together a crowd of fools and 
flunkeys to pity and laugh at us, though 
| we'll do the thing in open day; we ain’t 
ashamed of ourselves neither. You don’t 
|want to wait for fine clothes, do you, 
Honor, when I like you best as you sit 
there?” 

“That’s a pretty compliment,” pro- 
,nounced Honor impartially, “but you 

might have spared it, or kept it for an- 
other time, Will. I don’t care a straw for 
fine clothes. More than that, father and 
_lain’t able to buy them. More than that 
again, I wouldn't take a gift of a gownd 
| from you now, not though you went down 
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on your bended knees, or swore never to 
see me more, if so be I refused your gifts. 
As father says, it were different when we 
were your servants to command, and you 
might spin down half a crown or a guinea 
for me, as your purse was full and your 
temper generous, in exchange for my 
washing your clothes or blacking your 
boots. But not a shilling of yours will I 
touch now — not till it is your right to 
give, and mine to take, Sir William 
Thwaite. That’s settled between us; you 
ain’t to come swaggering here and empty- 
ing your purse into my lap— not that I 
say you’d care to do it— mind, me and 
father knows you’re a better gentleman 
than that comes to, a deal more of a gen- 
tleman than lots as have been brought up 
to the trade. I say, Will,” Honor re- 
sumed suddenly after a moment’s pause, 
with a doubtful, searching look in her 
great grey eyes, “I’m most afeared of 
that gentleman as is in you — wherever 
you got it, deep down, part of yourself, 
till death let it out —that it won’t mate 
proper with the wild, rude woman, grant- 


ing I’ve kept myself honest for Hughie’s | 


sake, that isin me. But ain’t it a mercy,” 


changing her tone with equal abruptness, 
to a crow of congratulation this time, 
“that you have neither father nor mother 
nor nobody to make a stir and sunder us? 


You’re your own master, though you are 
the squire, as if you were one of our boys, 
Ted or young Abe, as always went in for 
pleasing theirselves, when they were at 
home.” 

* Ay; you'll all please yourselves,” said 
old Abe, throwing off the responsibility, 
as he was wont to do, and becoming natu- 
rally more and more reconciled to the 
honor that had come to him, in proportion 
as he recovered from his stunned incre- 
dulity; ‘you'll please yourselves and take 
the consequences, which will be a mighty 
promotion for Honor. I make bold to 
hope, likewise, it will be the keeping of 
this here tumble-down cottage and my 
place, whatever stories Waterpark tells 
agin me, till my death, without my having 
to quit the old country.” 

“You'll get your choice, Abe,” an- 
nounced Sir William, with reckless prod- 
igality; ‘“*your old quarters here or the 
best quarters with us at Whitehills.” 

“Father will stay here,” said Honor 
decisively. ‘He would not ever be at 
home out of this hole, but I1’]}] come and 
see him, and he’ll come and see me, when- 
ever we weary for each other’s faces; 
shan’t we, daddy?” 

“ Then, since it’s all fixed, I’ll go home,” 
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| said Sir William, getting up and stretch- 
|ing himself again. “I'll be here to-mor- 
| row, of course, but to-night I’m dizzy like 
— dizzy with freedom from care, and con- 
tent, Honor. I feel as if I had been 
standing on my head for half a year, but 
that will come right with a night’s sleep: 
everything will come right when I’m back 
in the part I’m fit for, that I know how to 
play as well as my neighbors — nobody 
can cast scorn upon me then.” 

Honor helped him on with his coat, 
nay, she convoyed him half the way back 
to Whitehills in the summer dusk, laugh- 
ing at his questioning her whether she 
were not tired, scouting at the idea of her 
not liking to be out alone in the late twi- 
| light — not offending against the conve- 
| zances, where there were none to be set 
at nought. 





CHAPTER XX. 


AN INTERVIEW. 


Sir WILLIAM had to learn that, practi- 
cally alone in the world as he was, he 
could not be suffered to please himself 
without somebody’s interfering to prevent 
his ruin. 

The first sign of the interference was 
to be detected in Lady Thwaite’s driving 
over to Lambford in hot haste, within 
three days of the Whitehills hay-making, 
and begging to see Lady Fermor alone 
before luncheon, when there was security 
against other visitors. 

Lady Thwaite need not have said 
“alone ” in reference to Iris, who had not 
been accustomed to spend her mornings 
with her grandmother. But the Mild- 
mays had stayed two days longer than 
had been anticipated —to suit their own 
| convenience, Lady Fermor did not hesi- 
|tate to remark —and Lady Thwaite was 

not sure that they were gone yet, when 
| she sent in her card, with a corner turned 
| down and a pencilled request to see Lady 
| Fermor in her dressing-room. 
“ Show her up,” had been the immedi- 
|ate rejoinder. ‘“* What’s in the wind now?” 
| Then she added, just out of the servant’s 
| hearing, “ At least, I’ll find out what has 
| become of my sulking gentleman these 
| last two days.” 
| Lady Fermor’s dressing-room was the 
cosiest room in Lambford, but it was also 
the dullest, with a deadly dulness to a 
stranger. It did not afford the slightest 
evidence that its mistress had a single 
taste or interest beyond her personal con- 
cerns and what went on in her own mind 
There were no little groups of family min. 
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jatures or photographs above the chimney- 
piece; no washed-out, characteristic chil- 
dren’s heads, reappearing in sketches in 
crayons of self-conscious boys and girls, 
and ending in portraits, in water-colors or 
oils, of mature men and women. There 
were no books and no work. Lady Fer- 
mor read the newspapers, but nothing 
else, and she never worked. She sat with 
her shrivelled, bony hands in her lap, and 
went over her own thoughts, often busy- 
ing herself with the scenes and people of 
the past. One might have thought the 
process in this case would hardly have 
been pleasant. But, pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, Lady Fermor was equal to it. She 
preferred her own identity to that of any 
other person, and reviewed the events of 
her earlier life without shrinking, simply 
because they had belonged to her life, 
and so had always possessed keen relish 
of some kind for her. 

Summer and winter a brisk fire burned 
in Lady Fermor’s dressing-room, the at- 
mosphere of which was heavily laden with 
old Jockey Club scent, while there was no 
replenishment of oxygen from the closed 
windows. This little fact alone would 
have made a visit to its mistress in her 
den, on a sultry August morning, a trial 
to any person full of modern theories of 
health, and with fresh-air proclivities. 
But in addition Lady Fermor indulged in 
a habit of having every visitor she enter- 
tained shown to the warmest corner. It 
might have been an unconscious impulse 
of her old hospitality, as that was now 
the physical good she craved most; or it 
might have been a plan to shorten and 
prevent visits, at hours and in a region 
which she reserved for herself. Yet she 
had no occupation to be disturbed, and 
even no practices to be hidden, unless 
that she wore the worst shawls and dow- 
diest caps, when nobody — not even Fer- 
mor or Pollock — could see them. 

“ What’s in the wind, Lady Thwaite?” 
repeated Lady Fermor, without the small- 
est scruple, after the two had greeted each 
other, and the hostess had seen Lady 
Thwaite established in close proximity to 
the glowing embers in the grate. 

Lady Thwaite did not seem to notice 
the fire, or the thunderstorm, which had 
come on at last, though it had only par- 
tially discharged its artillery, leaving the 
air close and oppressive. But it was no 
wonder that her fair complexion looked 
heated almost to blowsiness. She was 
come on a trying errand. She had de- 
bated with herself, over and over again, 
in driving along, whether she should not 
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|throw up the self-imposed commission 
and turn back. 

“Tt is all the fault of this wicked old 
woman and that silly child Iris. Why 
should I put myself about to break the 
miserable catastrophe to Lady Fermor? 
She would not let him alone; she would 
take him away from his natural friends 
and protectors. If he had been left to 
my guidance — but, no; honestly I do not 
think I could have made anything of a 
man who has ended like this. I wish 
with all my heart I had gone abroad at 
once, after poor Sir John died, and re- 
mained away till I had some grounds to 
go on, with regard to the new man.” 

But wishes were even more unavailing 
for the past than for the future. Here 
was Lady Thwaite, sitting all but suffo- 
cated in Lady Fermor’s dressing-room. 
She had taken upon herself a thankless 
task. She was indignantly conscious of 
her own innocence, and yet she dreaded 
to tell the sinner the result of her mach- 
inations. 

Lady Fermor, on the contrary, was 
coolly cracking her finger-joints, and ask- 
ing what was in the wind. The next mo- 
ment she behaved still more abomina- 
bly. Having, unfortunately, established a 
“way” of saying with impunity what no- 
body else would have said, she proceeded 
to remark, with a most objectionably sar- 
donic flavor in her objectionable jocular- 
ity, as if the explanation suggested were 
far removed from the list of possible 
events, “You ain’t going to be married 
again, Lady Thwaite?” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried poor Lady 
Thwaite, provoked out of her usual as- 
sured composure and seasoned ‘agreeabil- 
ity. “Have you forgotten that Sir John 
is not yet a year dead? Everybody is 
not so ” she stopped in time. 

“So fond of a second husband as I 
am.” The terrible old woman took up 
the sentence without hesitation, and with 
a chuckle. “But you have only to try; 
very likely you will find, like me, that your 
second bargain is a great improvement on 
the first. If Fermor were to slip away 
now, who knows but I might venture on 
athird? Only I am too stiff to be trou- 
bled seeking another trousseau.” 

Todo Lady Thwaite justice she shud- 
dered. She did not even feel inclined, 
though she had dared, to retort, for she 
was a practical woman; and revenge 
would not relieve the awkward position in 
which she found herself, with the sub- 
stantial losses it involved. If anything 





could yet be tried —she did not believe it 
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would be of any avail—still everything | so very different. But I was in time to 
ought to be tried to arrest such a calam- telegraph to Mr. Miles, and he was down 


ity. Lady Thwaite was therefore content 
to say quietly, “ The same example would 
scarcely suit us all.” 

“But you are not altogether wrong,” 
began the bringer of bad tidings. “It is 
a marriage I am come to announce, a 
dreadful marriage which calls for no con- 
gratulations.” 

Lady Fermor sat up in her chair with a 
little start. It might have been the 
tremor of age — however, her hands re- 
mained perfectly still, and she said noth- 
ing. 

“Do you remember a woman in the 
hayfield the other day?” proceeded Lady 
Thwaite falteringly. 

“Who was the woman?” demanded 
Lady Fermor, with as much sharpness as 
if she had been an adverse counsel cross- 
examining a shrinking witness. 

*“ A woman, not like the others, rather 
fine-looking, in a coarse, masculine style. 
I think she wore a black gown and a red 
handkerchief shading her head.” 

“Yes!” snapped Lady Fermor; “ go 
on.” 

“Do you remember Sir William’s tak- 
ing notice of her, and talking to her more 
than once? I think people observed it, 
though he did nothing very much out of 
the way.” 

“Well?” 

“Their banns are given in to be pub- 
lished next Sunday,” said Lady Thwaite, 
driven by her companion’s manner to 
make haste and tell her tale in its naked 
simplicity. e 

“You are mad, Lady Thwaite, stark, 


staring mad!” cried Lady Fermor, rising | 


to her feet, grasping the arms of her 
chair, while a thin pallid red came into her 
cadaverous face. 

“I almost wish I were, for the mo- 
ment,” said Lady Thwaite, with a groan. 
“ But it is too true, too disgracefully, ruin- 
ously true.” 

“And have you done nothing?” Lady 
Fermor broke out furiously, instinctively 
seeking the relief which a scapegoat 
affords. ‘ Have you stood by and seen 
this scandal, this outrage against common 
sense and good feeling, and the propriety 
you are all so fond of talking about, take 
place before your very eyes?” 
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before breakfast this morning.” 

“ And what does Miles say?” 

“ Not much,” said Lady Thwaite, with 
an expressive shrug. She was beginning 
to recover a portion of her equanimity so 
as to object to being browbeaten. She 
felt bound to treat the subject with more 
philosophic resignation than she had yet 
shown, nay, with a shade of the banter 
for which she was famous. “He owned 
that he was dreadfully disappointed, and 
that the ill-advised step would make a 
complete wreck of his client’s fortunes. 
All the same, I think Mr. Miles would 
have liked to have sworn at me for bring- 
ing him down, when the man was of age 
and his own master —an ignorant, un- 
trained fellow, who could not be expected 
to stand opposition, even in his own in- 
terest, or to follow rational argument, 
whom contradiction would only make 
worse. There was nothing to be done, 
any tyro might have seen that. After the 
mess was made and so far advanced, 
where was the use of bringing an unfortu- 
nate lawyer or anybody else down from 
town, to render the business more hope- 
less, if that were possible? Sir William 
had not sent for him to draw out the set- 
tlements. I never saw Mr. Miles so cross, 
and nearly rude, though we are too old 
friends to count plain-speaking rudeness. 
He did see Sir William, however, but as 
Mr. Miles left for London by the next 
train, without coming back to me, I con- 
clude nothing can be done.” 

*You’re all as mad as Sir William,” 
cried Lady Fermor, without softening her 
opinion. “The fellow ought to be taken 
away, and the woman shut up; ” speaking 
as if the primitive customs of centuries 
ago were still in full force, as if the power 
which old aristocrats had once wielded, 
unscrupulously enough on occasions, had 
never departed from their hands. “ But 
I'll go to him; I'll let him hear a piece of 
my mind.” 

The resolution was what Lady Thwaite 
had half hoped for, as a last resource ; but 
when it came to the point— while she 
entertained small expectation of the effort 
producing even the little delay which 
might yet be of the greatest moment — 
she had qualms at sending the aged wom- 


* What could I do?” Lady Thwaite re-|an, let her be ever so much to blame, 
monstrated. ‘I am only the man’s dis-| alone into the breach on this breathless 


tant cousin by marriage. 
what was going to happen till late last 


night; it came upon me like a thunder-| Lady Fermor. 


I never heard | summer day. 


Lady Thwaite could not accompany 
Indeed, the younger 


bolt — 1 had been led to expect something | woman would not on any account have 
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attended the elder on the expedition. 
After all, Sir William Thwaite, though he 
was Sir John’s heir, was happily no rela- 
tion of hers, but a remote and disowned 
kinsman of her late husband. It was 
only an irregular skirmisher in the cam- 
paign of life, an old alien from social laws, 
a woman who had never cared anything 
for public opinion, who could go to Sir 
William, and either in utter disregard of 
or in unblushing reference to what had 
been said, and to what had really taken 
place between him and Iris Compton, 
seek to stop his degrading, desperate mar- 
riage. 

“TI am afraid it will be too much for you, 
Lady Fermor,” Lady Thwaite managed to 
say, as Lady Fermor was ringing for her 
maid; “try and think over it. At least, 
let Soames go with you. I am sure you 
do not know what a trying day itis. We 
shall have another storm immediately, and 
you may be caught in the rain, with the 
damp so bad for your rheumatic gout. 
Sir John had to avoid it carefully, and — 
oh, dear! I believe you have not taken 
your luncheon,” lamented Lady Thwaite, 
fanning her hot face. 

“ Am I to sit here and eat a chop while 
a poor deluded young devil — excuse me, 
Lady Thwaite, but you ain’t averse to 
plain speaking — a friend of my own, is on 
the brink of a precipice?” Lady Fermor 
asked scornfully. “ That is not what I 
call friendship, and I have had a man 
friend or two in my day. It seems 
Soames thinks she may sit and guzzle 
whatever is up, but I'll teach the idiot 
better manners than to keep me waiting,” 
ringing the bell at her elbow violently a 
second time in rapid succession. 

Soames answered in haste, and her 
mistress, with a promise to give it to her 
woman hot and strong in some moment of 
leisure, despatched the maid to collect 
wraps, and to send another servant to 
order the carriage. 

** It seems all so unreal and shocking,” 
said Lady Thwaite, feeling helpless for 
once in her life. Yet she was not averse 
to do more talking in the presence of the 
fiery zeal which could still blaze up in the 
shrunken veins of the woman of four- 
score — the woman of another, more tur- 
bulent generation. ‘Of course it is in 
his blood,” repeated Lady Thwaite, not 
without a recollection of her objection 
to Iris Compton for the taint in her blood, 
“and I have heard that the woman pulled 
him out of some ditch and saved his life. 
What was a great hulking fellow like him 
doing, dropping after the fashion of a 
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stone into a pool of standing water, and 
suffering himself to be rescued by a 
woman — unless he did it on purpose — 
what was he good for if he could not take 
care of himself? Certainly, if he is not 
useful, he cannot be called ornamental. 
But if it had been some neat, pretty girl 
— dressmaker’s assistant, or sewing maid, 
or head waitress in a restaurant, whose 
smartness and mock jewellery a man of 
tow origin on the whole, and no education 
to speak of, might have mistaken for the 
real things —I could have understood it 
better ; for such esclandres, however de- 
plorable, do happen, now and then, among 
people one knows. But a masculine crea- 
ture, such as this woman Smith —as bad, 
I am told, as a gipsy, who consorts with 
poachers, indeed, she was to have mar- 
ried a wretched young fellow who died in 
gaol — only the lowest, most depraved in- 
stincts, I am afraid, could have exposeda 
man to danger from sucha quarter. Her 
father has been suspected of underhand 
dealings with poachers and with game- 
shops in Birkett and Cavesham; I know 
her brothers went all wrong years ago. 
They say she can not only fire a gun and 
throw a line, but swallow a glass of spirits 
undiluted without a cough, and swear an 
oath like a man. It is too horrible to 
think of her as Lady Thwaite,” protested 
the prospective dowager. In fact she 
was so overcome between the idea and the 
heat of the room that she took up a bottle 
of the old Jockey Club scent, and began to 
pour it over her handkerchief, though she 
hated the perfume. 

“You might have spared yourself the 
horror of thinking it all over again, and 
your breath ‘the pain of telling it to me,” 
said Lady Fermor coolly; “I know all 
about the woman. My unworldly saint 
and dutiful innocent of a granddaughter 
picked up an acquaintance with this Hon- 
or Smith which I forbade yearsago. But 
I’ll put you right on one point, Lady 
Thwaite. Men who are men like Thwaite, 
ain’t always caught by soft skins, dainty 
tongues, and a few trumpery accomplish- 
ments. They sometimes look for bone 
and sinew, ay, and courage and daring in 
the women they care for, as well as in 
the horses they squander their means and 
their lives on. What pretty nursemaid 
or sewing girl could have had the pluck 
and strength to help to drag a drowning 
man of Thwaite’s weight out of a bottom- 
less pit of mud like some of the ponds 
here? All the same he is raving mad, 
and will be a lost man, if he go on to re- 
ward me and punish a doll of a young 
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lady, as he proposes to do. Here is| Compton, I would walk over to the rec- 
Soames with my shawls; I must not keep| tory, and stay there for a day or two, as 
you longer, Lady Thwaite.” | you sometimes do. If Lady Fermor in- 

When Lady Thwaite was gone, Lady| quires for you, I’ll take it upon me to 
Fermor, as she was slowly descending | explain that you understood what she 
the stairs to depart on her mission, en-| said, on the stairs, as a wish to be left to 


eountered her granddaughter coming up. 
Iris had been away in other regions all 
the morning. She had not been aware of 
Lady Thwaite’s visit, or heard the most 
distant sough of her news, though the 
hall and kitchen, which had come into 
contact with Lady Thwaite’s groom, were 
already ringing with the tidings. Iris 
had not only her hands but her arms full 
of ferns, which she had been gathering in 
the park, and was intending to use accord- 
ing to some incontrovertible art formula. 
She was singing softly to herself an old 
English song: — 


Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the dewy meads in May ; 
If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be? 


“ Grandmamma,” she exclaimed, “ go- | 


ing out just now! Do you not wish me 
to accompany you? Do you know there 
is a storm brewing? I came in because 
the sky looked quite lurid.” 

“Get out of my way, Iris,” said Lady 
Fermor savagely; “and if I find what I 
expect —-a man worth a dozen of you 
doomed to be ruined body and soul, made 
dead to the world henceforth, by your 
virtuous, godly doing —I warn you, girl, 
to keep out of my sight for some time to 
come!” 

Iris, amazed and _aghast, was pushed 
aside by the weak arm, and stood leaning 
against the banisters till her grandmother 
had disappeared. Then the girl began to 
creep slowly up to her own room, hanging 
her head, with half of her brittle-stemmed 
ferns broken and crushed in her tightened 
grasp. 

To Iris’s fresh astonishment and appre- 
hension, Soames, after she had seen Lady 
Fermor into the carriage, followed Iris, 
and sought admission to her. 

Soames was not a favorite in the house. 
She was a hard-featured, cold-natured 
woman. She had never made a pet of 


Iris, as some of the other elder servants | 


had comforted their consciences and 
hearts by doing. Soames had rather re- 
garded the young lady as standing some- 
how in the maid’s light. 


| herself for a little while. My lady has 
| her humors like most ladies of her rank 
|and age, | suppose,” said Soames, hesi- 
| tating a little in the caution which was an 
instinct with her, “and she’s in a bad one 
this morning; and if I were you, Miss 
| Compton, | would not fiy in the face of it, 
| but keep out of her way, as she bade you, 
| till the worst pass over. If you will be- 
| lieve me, I am speaking for your good.” 

| “I do believe you. 1am much obliged 
| to you, Soames,” said Iris humbly in her 
| bewilderment and alarm. “ But what can 
have happened since breakfast? What is 
the worst that you say will pass over?” 

“Tt is about Sir William Thwaite’s mar- 
riage, I think, miss,” said Soames, per- 
haps not altogether reluctant, with all her 
lack of geniality, to retail an astounding 
piece of gossip to a person deeply con- 
cerned in it, and to be the first to note its 
effect. 

“Sir William Thwaite’s marriage!” 
echoed Iris, turning crimson and drawing 
back, because she was not able to conjure 
up in her mind any bride for Sir William, 
save the one who had been set apart for 
him, whom he had so lately and so ar- 
dently sought in vain. 

“Yes, Miss Compton,” said Soames 
stolidly, though she did not fail to perceive 
the reddened cheeks and the erect head. 
‘I do not like to mention such a thing to 
a lady; least of all to a young lady; but 
you'll hear it in church on Sunday with 
the rest of the parish. Sir William is to 
marry Honor Smith, the daughter of one 
| of his under-keepers; her that my lady 
stopped coming to you with berries and 
nuts, and such trash, when you were a 
young miss and shea slip of a girl.” 

Iris laughed. She seemed fated to 
show her feelings in this fashion at differ- 
ent crises in her history. She laughed 
again the same nervous, quivering laugh- 
ter to which she had yielded when Lady 
Thwaite congratulated her on her ap- 
proaching marriage with this very Sir 
William Thwaite. 
| Soames’s touchy feelings were hurt. 
|“ You may not credit the story,” she said 
| gloomily, “but I am afraid it is gospel 











But now she begged to speak with Iris, | truth. My lady has driven over to White- 
and there was smouldering compassion in | hills to be at the bottom of it. And if 
the woman’s dull eyes, and duller voice, | you will take my advice, Miss Compton 
when she said, “If I were you, Miss |—excuse me for offering it twice — you 
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will go down to the rectory till the dis- 
turbance has blown over.” 

Soames retreated, feeling that she had 
done her duty, and had been treated as 
most people who can thus justify them- 
selves in their own eyes may expect to be 
served. 

The perfect confidence with which 
Soames had spoken, together with Iris’s 
knowledge of the maid’s prudent nature, 
had really robbed the listener of all in- 
credulity from the first. Her earliest 
sensation was one of overwhelming humili- 
ation, not so much because of Sir Wil- 
liam’s inconstancy as because of her rival 
and successor in hisregard. Iris Compton 
had been deeply mortified, in her girlish 
dignity and self-respect, by his having 
utterly mistaken her friendliness, and ad- 
dressed her as no man who was not her 
equal, whom she had not favored in the 
light of a lover, ought to have done. How 
was she to feel when she heard that he 
had instantly transferred his suit to poor 
Honor Smith, whom she had known as a 
ragged little girl, and lamented over to 
him — of all men — because she was dif- 
ferent from the humblest cottager or 
working woman in the field, in her un- 
womanly, vagabond habits? 

Iris thought next of the wrath of Lady 
Fermor, and then she asked herself if she 
would take Soames’s advice. It went 
against the grain with the girl to flee from, 
instead of facing, the expression of the 
resentment she had provoked. On the 
other hand, she was docile to any leading 
offered in good faith. She did not ques- 
tion Soames’s commiseration; perhaps, 
also, the maid was concerned for her old 
mistress. And ought Iris to risk injuring 
her grandmother by provoking her to fur- 
ther paroxysms of passion, no longer 
usual with her, and sorely exhausting 
to the frame, which had held together 
through all the troubles of over eighty 
years? 

In the mean time Lady Fermor drove 
the short distance, panting a little from 
the intolerable airlessness under the low 
sky, seeing the cattle standing in groups 
under any shelter they could find, or stray- 
ing home, in single file, in their distress. 

The place did not look the same, though 
it was only three days ago that she had 
been presiding at a féte champétre there, 
paving the way for Iris’s becoming its 
mistress. The hay had all been carted off 
the meadow, which lay stripped and bare 
as in winter. The first half of the thun- 
der-storm had committed havoc among 
the trees, bushes, and grass of the park, 





splitting up one oak, scattering leaves, 
beating down twigs, conveying an impres- 
sion of how it must have laid low the glory 
of the summer garden, though the devas- 
tation there was unseen. All the merri- 
ment and gaiety, the light figures and 
pretty dresses were gone. Nobody was 
visible. Whitehills lay as still as if it had 
been devastated by an earthquake, or as 
if a judgment were going to descend on 
the place. 

Lady Fermor was fortunate in finding 
Sir William at home. He had been over 
at Hawley Scrub, but he had returned, 
and was in the library. Lady Fermor did 
not give him the opportunity of denying 
himself. She told Cumberbatch to show 
her up at once to his master. The butler 
was still in office, though he was laboring 
under great perturbation of mind, whether 
he ought not to give in his leave, like 
Mrs. Cray, because of the slur that had 
been cast on the family. But he did not 
contemplate a matrimonial alliance with 
the housekeeper, and, like men in the 
mass, as opposed to women in general, 
the gentleman was less impulsive and 
more practical than the lady. Knowing 
the terms his master had been on with 
Lady Fermor, and having some inkling of 
the old lady’s temper and errand, it was a 
small satisfaction to Cumberbatch to obey 
her implicitly. “Serve him right for be- 
ing such a thundering ass, with his jug of 
water and his book at meals — like a low- 
lifed, radical scamp. If the haristocratic 
old party were to scratch his eyes out, 
bless you! I shouldn’t mind or interfere, 
not if I could help it.” 


CHAPTER XXI, 
ANOTHER INTERVIEW. 


LaDy FERMOR began, without the 
slightest preamble or circumlocution, as 
soon as the door was closed. ‘“ Thwaite, 
what is this that I hear about your cutting 
your own throat?” 

“I don’t know what you mean by my 
cutting my own throat,” he said a little 
sulkily; “but will you not take a seat, 
Lady Fermor?” 

“JT would not, if my old limbs would 
serve me,” she protested, sinking into the 
chair from which he had risen, and keep- 
ing him standing like a culprit before her. 
“You do know what I mean. It is I who 
want to be told what you mean by being 
the maddest, most misguided idiot that 
ever walked the earth, and by forswearing 
yourself into the bargain.” 

“ Seems a man like me,” he said, thrust- 
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ing his hands into his pockets; “ must 
take a good deal from a woman. If I 
choose to cut my throat, mayn’t I do it if 
I like?” 

“ No, not if you have a friend who cares 
a straw for your welfare, not if there is a 
social policeman left.” 

“ Ain’t there worse things than having 
done with one’s self once and for all?” 

* Not that I know of, and I’ve lived a 
good many more years than you have,” 
protested the old lady steadily. “It is 
like the broken neck in the old song. 


A lover forsaken a new love may get, 
But a neck that is broken can never be set. 


Thwaite, did I not tell you to have pa- 
tience, and she would come round?” 

“You told me false, Lady Fermor !” he 
cried quickly, walking away, and turning 
his back upon her for a moment to hide the 
torture she was inflicting on him. “And 
I have to tell you that if you bring her 
name into this conversation, I’ll leave the 
room and leave the house, and you may 
stop till doomsday, and go, as indeed 
you must, without your errand.” 

“Ts this all you have to say to me?” 
she asked in a lower key. “Is this all 
the thanks I’m to get?” she urged with 
pain as well as pleading in her failing 
voice. 

An appeal like this had always gone to 
his heart. “I know you’ve been good to 
me, Lady Fermor,” he exclaimed. “1 
dare say you have meant kindly by me. 
Don’t reckon me an ungrateful brute be- 
cause I say it has all been a monstrous 
mistake. Don’t forte me to say you’ve 
been my worst enemy.” 

“You are your own worst enemy, Wil- 
liam Thwaite, if you force me to wash my 
hands of you, and to have done with you 
from this day.” 

“It cannot be helped,” he said desper- 
ately. “I believe it is the best thing that 
can happen now.” 

“ And do you make nothing of me, sir?” 
she reproached him bitterly. “Do you 
give me up without so much as heaving a 
sigh? I believed I had secured a son for 
my old age. I meant to be like a mother 
to you; I swear it, Thwaite. I never 
thought so little of myself or so much of 
another, in any friendship I ever formed. 
I sometimes fancied I was going to die 
soon; it was so like feeling good, as your 
simpletons and knaves pretend to feel. I 
was a fool, and you have rewarded me 
finely for my folly.” 

“Then, maybe, as a mother forgives a 
son’s folly, you will forgive and forget 





mine some day, Lady Fermor,” he said 
shyly. 

“Never!” she said with all her former 
rancor. “Itis not as if you only hurt me 
cruelly; it is the disgraceful insult you 
put upon me, after what I have wished to 
do for you, as you know, and everybody 
knows, by destroying yourself in the way 
you propose todo. Look here, Thwaite, 
Iam aware the young woman did you a 
service — let us say, the greatest service 
one human being can render another. 
Let us say she took your eye, too, by way 
of change — men’s eyes will rove out of 
their circle, and for old association’s sake 
you might have a hankering after her; but 
she would never look for your marrying 
her. You might double or treble the set- 
tlement, because you have gone so far in 
a fit of pique and rage as to mention banns 
and the church, and commit yourself to 
the world.” 

“That is, my lady, if I understand you 
rightly,” said Sir William half choking, 
his ruddy color growing purple with fury, 
“you would have me pay a woman for 
what you call the greatest service one 
human being can render another, by be- 
having like a villain and doing her the 
deepest injury in my power, and then 
propose to heal it by money? I am not 
a gentleman; I do not pretend, as you 
call jt, to have been a good man, or any- 
thing save a ne’er-do-well, drunken, de- 
graded rascal, if you knew all; but I have 
not come to that yet —to what a great 
lady, an old woman on the brink of the 
grave, has brought her mouth to utter, to 
a low beggar like me, young enough to be 
her grandson.” 

She blenched a little before his rage. 
If there was anything she respected it 
was the whirlwind of a man’s just anger. 
She had a perception of justice, and she 
sometimes accorded to the men whose 
manhood she could appreciate, the right 
to rule over themselves, over her, and 
over humanity at large. “1 grant it is 
awkward,” she said, “and unpleasant and 
improper, and if you take to high-faluting 
you may call it all the bad names you 
choose. But you have got yourself into 
the scrape, and if you will not break off 
from it, without another moment’s shilly- 
shallying — availing yourself of your 
horses and your yacht — if you bad one 
— but there are always the railways and 
screw-steamers — it will be the worse for 
you. My way of backing out is at least 
better for you and everybody, including 
the woman, mind, than your putting an end 
to yourself by marrying a drab like that.” 
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“ By George, she’s the woman I’ll marry 
as soon as the banns are out!” he said 
with hard firmness. “I might take out a 
license; but we ain’t ashamed of what 
we’re going to do, or driven to huddle up 
the doing of it, as some of you fine folk 
are fain to try. I needn’t tell you we 
ain’t in the fashion neither, having no 
turn that way. Such being the case, will 
you have the goodness to mind your man- 
ners, Lady Fermor, and keep from calling 
my future wife names to my face, which I 
would not suffer for a second from a man, 
but must stomach from a woman — lady 
or not — because I cannot use my fists to 
her? I'll only say this, that whatever you 
may mean by a drab, I am free to tell you 
Honor Smith—my Honor now—is an 
honest woman, which is more than can 
be said of every fine lady.” 

She cowered as if he had dealt her a 
blow. “ Boy,” she said hoarsely, “ what- 
ever provocation I have given you, it is 
not you who should have used these words 
to me.” She stumbled to her feet, and 
prepared to totter out of the room, while 
he stood, arrested in his violence, with an 
apology checked on his lips. He wished 
to give her his arm, which she had so 
often taken in preference to any other 
support; but she waived him off. He 
followed her to the door, and heard the 
first roll of the thunder and splash of the 
rain. “ Stay till the storm is over, Lady 
Fermor,” he besought her humbly. “ Your 
horses may be frightened; you will catch 
your death of cold. If you will remain 
I’ll send Mrs. Cray —no, she went this 
morning; but Cumberbatch will fetch one 
of the maids; 1’ll not intrude on you.” 

“TI would not stay another minute in 
your house, not though all the fires of 
heaven were launched on the earth and 
the deluge had come again. Do you re- 
member the words of the play — not that 
you’ve been much in the way of Shake- 
speare’s plays — about not turning your 
worst enemy’s dog out of doors in a piti- 
less storm? But if I had been the enemy 
or the dog I would have scorned the shel- 
ter of a false friend’s roof, a man who 
could taunt and revile a woman, a grey- 
headed woman, old enough, as he has 
said himself, to be his mother’s mother. 
You are not a gentleman — you are right 
there — you are not even a man, as I had 
stupidly thought you. Farewell to you, 
Sir William Thwaite; I have done with 
you.” She went down the wet steps, re- 
jecting all assistance, was put into her 
carriage by her man, and turned her back 
oa Whitebills. 
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THERE are few people, I suppose, who 
have not experienced a feeling of reluc- 
tance to revisit places where, once upon a 
time, they were not happy. Like horses, 
men “shy” when they are expected to 
pass spots where they have been mal- 
treated. It was no such feeling, but very 
much the reverse, that deterred me, for 
many years, from revisiting Florence. 
But at last, taking my courage in my two 
hands, I found myself, not many weeks 
ago, standing once again in the spring 
sunshine in the Piazza della Signoria, gaz- 
ing with renewed wonder at the tower of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, the work conceived 
by the human mind and fashioned by hu- 
man hands, that produces, it seems to me, 
the most sublime of impressions by the 
simplest of expedients. Smiling at Mar- 
zocco — for who can fail to do so that re- 
members the truly Florentine purpose to 
which he was put in the year of our Lord 
1364?—and instinctively looking up, by 
way of precaution, as I ascended the steps 
of the palace, to make sure that another 
senator was not being thrown out of the 
window, like to him who, in his fall, broke 
the arm of Michael Angelo’s “ David,” I 
paused a moment or two, partly for the 
beauty of it, and partly for “auld lang 
syne,” to watch the gambols of the boy 
and the dolphin out of whom Verocchio 
composed his fanciful bronze fountain, 
and then ascended with solemn steps and 
slow, as befits the sanctity of the place, 
by stair after stair, to the vast Sala dei 
Cinquecento, constructed in the year 1495, 
at the inspiration of Savonarola, to accom- 
modate the Consiglio Grande, after Piero 
de’ Medici had been expelled from Flor- 
ence. Suddenly I was there, and lo! he 
was there too, in massive marble, thun- 
dering celestial menaces across the vast 
vacant space. 


Girolamo Savonarola 
Dopo 
Trecentottantaquattro Anni 
L’ Italia Redenta 
XXV, Giugno 
1882, 

After three hundred and eighty-four 
years! So long! So little! At the fur- 
ther end of the hall still sits Leo X., son 
of Lorenzo, whom Savonarola refused, 
even at the point of death, to shrive, be- 
cause he would not surrender the govern- 
ment of one, and give back her liberties 
to Florence. Between these two figures 
there stretches a distance of one hundred 
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and seventy feet— nothing else! There 
they confront each other; the pontiff, fat, 
sleek, placid, and splendidly attired; the 
friar, lean, wan, clad in shapeless serge. 

You have only to go to the window, and 
look out upon the spot where he was 
burnt. You have only to ascend a flight 
of steps to find yourself in the most dain- 
tily proportioned and most exquisitely 
decorated little chapel in the world, the 
Capella di San Bernardo, where he ad- 
ministered the sacrament, first to Fra 
Domenico and Fra Silvestro, and then to 
himself, before it was announced to them 
that “they must go down to the Piazza” 
and be executed. 

It was a tender and characteristic 
thought that led the Florentines of to-day 
to place the statue of Savonarola in the 
hall where “three hundred and eighty- 
four years ” after the disappearance of the 
Consiglio Grande, the first king of united 
Italy opened his first Parliament in Flor. 
ence. Equally tender and equally charac- 
teristic is it of them to have inscribed 
upon its pedestal that it is erected to 
Girolamo Savonarola by “ L’ Italia Reden- 
ta.” Yet, after other and remoter thoughts 
had passed through me as I stood there 
after so long an absence, this thought, 
too, pressed itself upon my mind. Politi- 
cally, Italy has been redeemed; and one 
feels deep joy and thankfulness that the 
beautiful sad lines of Leopardi no longer 
apply to her: — 

Siede in terra negletta e sconsolata, 
Nascondendo la faccia 

Tra le ginocchia, e piange. 

Piangi, ché ben hai donde, Italia mia, 
Le genti a vincer nata 

E nella fausta sorte e nella ria, 


But there is redemption, and redemp- 
tion; and could Savonarola revisit the 
city and the land he loved so passionately, 
would he, with his sombre soul and his 
anti-mundane aspirations, endorse or ac- 
cept the phrase “ Italia Redenta”? Itis 
true that neither a lustful Borgia, nor a 
luxurious Medici, occupies the chair of 
Peter. The pontifical throne is occupied, 
and has long been occupied, by a pope of 
simple life, blameless manners, and pro- 
found convictions. Savonarola could no 
longer say with truth, as with truth he 
said, from the pulpit of the Duomo, 
“three hundred and eighty-four years” 
ago:— 

This excommunication comes from Rome: 

From Rome that spends its nights in har- 
lotries, 

Its noons in gossiping in choir, and turns 

Altars to counters whereon gold may chink, 
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Upon the seat of Solomon it sits, 

Provoking all that pass. It multiplies 

In Italy, in France, in Spain — where not ? 

Its fornications. Out with thy sword, O Lord, 

And smite this ribald meretricious Church, 

Its palaces, its pomp! Thy justice flash, 

And give it up to hatred! Horses and dogs, 

Courtiers and trappings, perfumes, tapestries, 

Is this the Church of God? All things they 
sell, 

Marriage and masses, pardons, benefices, 

And excommunicate who will not buy. 

Z will not buy their favor. 


The Roman Church may possibly be 
out of harmony with the spirit of the age. 
But he who feels himself most obliged to 
dissent from its intellectual conclusions 
must avow, if he be candid, that it exhib- 
its its antagonism to the spirit of the age 
in no respect more signally than in this: 
that it is virtuous and austere, while the 
world around it is luxuriousjbeyond prece- 
dent and sensual beyond example. 

With the Rome of to-day, therefore, I 
think Savonarola would have no quarrel. 
But what would be his attitude towards 
Florence, and towards L’ Italia Redenta, 
the Italy that the Florentines would as- 
sure him has been redeemed? I descend, 
and once more stand in the Piazza della 
Signoria, possibly on the very spot where, 
in reply to the declaration of the Bishop 
of Vasona, as instructed by the pope, “I 
separate you from the Church, militant 
and triumphant,” Savonarola uttered his 
last words on earth : — 


There, you trip. 
Militant, yes!) Triumphant? ’Tis not yours. 


How pleasant it is! All the senses are 
satisfied. The sun shines as alone it 
knows how to shine in Italy, The pictur- 
esque people come and go. What you 
can hence see of the Bargello and the 
Badia are grateful to look upon. The 
Loggia of Orcagna has lost none of its 
charm. Walk a few paces, and you may 
sate your eyes upon Giotto’s Campanile, 
upon the Baptistery, upon Santa Maria 
del Fiore itself. Wander where you will, 
you will be satisfied, and more than satis- 
fied, or you are indeed difficult to please. 
Hence to San Marco, if you like, as the 
Arrabbiati and Compagnacci did, when 
they were baulked by Savonarola of the 
ordeal of fire. But you will find there no 
one in the garb of Dominick, no hair shirts, 
no rosaries, no missals, no crucifixes, save 
those of Fra Girolamo himself, kept in a 
glass case as obsolete curiosities, and 
which, with more of the same sort, you 
may see on paying the sum of tenpence. 
The frescoes of Fra Angelico are still 
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upon the walls of the various cells; but 
no one is praying before them. They are 
being copied, and photographs of them 
are for sale, which are bought and will be 
framed, and hung up in their houses on 
their return home, by people who like the 
zsthetic but not the austere side of mo- 
nasticism and the Dark Ages. If you 
want to apprize yourself how far Italy or 
Florence has been “redeemed” in the 
sense in which Savonarola understood re- 
demption, come along to the Lungo I’ Arno 
and the Cascine. Very crowded, and very 
bright in every way, is the Via de’ Cerre- 
tani; if possible, still more crowded and 
more agreeable the Via Tornabuoni. The 
shop windows are dight with gauds of 
every kind; every vivid stuff, every glitter- 
ing silk, every ingenious gewgaw modern 
industry produces. There are photo- 
graphs of many fair and some brazen 
women. I donot observe any notification 
of a sermon, or an “ Exposition’ of the 
Psalms,” by any frate of San Marco, or 
any other rigid confraternity ; but invita- 
tions, in very large letters, to the opera at 
the Pergola, to French and Italian come- 
dies at this theatre and that, to concerts 
at the Sala Filarmonica, to the drolleries 
of Stentorello in the Ognissanti, and to 
the ballet and Birrerie,everywhere. How 
the flowers abound, and no thorns any- 
where, along the marble seats outside the 
stately palaces! People tastefully dressed 
are eating ices or crunching bonbons at 
Jocosa’s. They are doing the same at 
Doney’s. 
supreme artists in the southern craft of 
dolce far niente, are standing outside the 
circolo or club, and make occhiate at all 
the pretty, and some of the not pretty 
women, that pass. At the Ponte Trinita, 
the frustint—an old Florentine word, 
very familiar to me twenty years ago, and 
for which, I suppose, the modern English 
equivalent is “ mashers ” —are sitting and 
dangling their legs on the balustrade of 
the embankment of the Arno, waiting for 
the Beatrice that is to enchain them for 
all time with a glance. They were doing 
this yesterday at the same hour; they will 
be doing it again to-morrow; they will 
continue to do it till other frustini push 
them from their stools. It is the thing to 
do. It is the only thing to do. 

Walk or drive along the Arno till you 
come to the Cascine. All Florence is 
going in the same direction, in barouche, 
in brougham, in landau, in victoria, in dog- 
cart, gig, or dagarino, no one vehicle re- 
sembling another, but all of them bent on 
the same object, that of permitting their 


Men faultlessly attired, and | 


| occupants to see and be seen by the self- 
|same people, yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. From the Porta Romana up to San 
Miniato, and down again to what used to 
be the old gate San Niccold, there is the 
most beautiful carriage drive, one may 
safely say, the world contains. It gently 
winds, and twists, and curves, now mount- 
ing, now descending, for a distance of 
nearly three miles, presenting at every 
turn some fresh aspect of that matchless 
panorama of mountains and marble city 
which is conjured up to the mind’s eye 
whenever any one utters the word Flor- 
ence. It is known as the Viale dei Colli, 
and its construction contributed largely 
to the financial embarrassments of the 
Municipio when the Florentines fondly 
fancied that the capital would abide with 
them, at least for a goodly spell of time. 
It is utterly deserted, save by strangers 
who perhaps traverse it once, in order to 
say that they have done so. For the 
Florentines themselves it has no exist- 
ence. Why? Simply because they do 
not want to look at Fiesole, at Monte 
Morello, at the towers and belfries and 
bridges of their own fair city, but at each 
other, and the Viale dei Colli is too spa- 
cious for that purpose. Accordingly they 
cling to the Cascine with unchangeable 
tenacity. The Cascine is spacious, like- 
wise; but it can be conveniently cut into 
sections, and “all Florence” haunts one 
little section of it only, so that the smart 
ladies and the frustini can be perpetually 
passing and repassing each other, and the 
| déstato riso, the looked-for smile, or the 
reiterated glance, may be repeated da capo 
without intermission. 

That the Florentines are not singular 
in this respect, will be allowed by any one 
who knows the ways of London, of Paris, 
or of Vienna. Man is a gregarious ani- 
mal, and fashionable man is peculiarly so, 
But in London, or Paris, or Vienna, one 
place is pretty much as good as another; 
whereas, in Florence, though the least 
beautiful place is more beautiful than all 
the beauty of London, Paris, and Vienna, 
taken together, there are spots and points 
of such surpassing loveliness that, when 
they are deserted, one moralizes over the 
hardened indifference of the modern 
dwellers in cities to anything but horses 
and carriages, shop windows, well-made 
| gowns, nods, and becks, and smiles, and 
interludes of conversation of immemorial 
| triteness. 
| The modern Florentines are no worse 
|than other moderns, all the world over. 
| But they are no better; no more serious, 
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no more austere, no more like what Sa- 
vonarola wanted them to be. They have 
erected a monument to him after “three 
hundred and eighty-four” years; but in 
formal marble, not in reformed manners. 
The delicious villa and gardens of Ca- 
reggi, whither Savonarola was summoned 
by Lorenzo, when he was dying, are main- 
tained in their pristine condition. There 
is a bed, and a priedreu, and a portrait of 
Savonarola, in the room in which Lorenzo 
“turned his face to the wall” when the 
friar of Saint Mark exclaimed, “ Die, by 
my voice unshriven,” and went back to 
Florence. There is nothing else, save 
your own reflections, if you happen to 
have any. Everywhere there is homage, 
in marble, on canvas, in inscription, to 
the “Hieronymus Ferrariensis Ordinis 
Predicatorum,” whose tragic life has been 
so admirably written by Professor Pas- 
quale Villari, than whom Italy contains 
no truer member of that aristocracy of 
letters for which I recently ventured to 
plead. But I fear the service is lip ser- 
vice only. Sometimes, after catching 
glimpses of the elegant splendor of the 
denizens of Florence, I used to stand and 
wait, thinking that, perhaps, down one of 
its side streets would come young boys 
and girls, dressed like angels, and sing- 
ing:— 
Vanities! Vanities! 
ties, 
Rouge-pots and scented girdles, spices, gums, 
Snares of the Evil One. Give up your drugs, 
Intoxicating perfumes, subtle scents 
That lull the soul to slumber and arouse 
The sleeping senses in their swinish sty, 
And make them nose for garbage. Give them 
all up, 
Lascivious fripperies, corsets, and the bait 
Of perforated sandals ! 
Vanities! Vanities! 
ties! 
All of your Vanities bring out to burn! 


Bring out your Vani- 


Bring out your Vani- 


What a bonfire there would be! But no 





| 


boys nor maidens in celestial garb made | 


their appearance; but only more fripper- 
ies, more 


Unguents and patches, tresses false, and tricks 
Of meretricious beauty, specious dyes, 
Henna, vermilion, all of them Vanities, 


Could Savonarola once again visit Flor- 
ence, he would have to confess that though 
“ Rome” has mended its manners, Flor- 
ence has not, and that Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent is still master of the revels. He 
would have to return to the other world 
with the despairing cry, “Thou hast con- 
quered Medicean!” 
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I hope no one thinks I am trying to 
preach a sermon. Only it so happens 
that I did, once upon a time, consort a 
good deal with these two striking types 
of the eternal conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit, Lorenzo the Magnificent 
and Savonarola the friar, and that it is 
not easy for me to visit Florence afresh 
without observing which of the two, “af- 
ter three hundred and eighty-four years,” 
is at present in the ascendant. “A 
Girolamo Savonarola L’ Italia Redenta. 
1882.” Even for those of us who longed 
for, strove for, and still heartily rejoice 
over, a united Italy, the inscription has 
its unconscious irony. What Savonarola 
himself would say to it, can be surmised 
only by those who may have read the 
series of sermons he delivered in the Lent 
of A.D. 1497 upon Ezekiel. Would he 
not again thunder out, as he thundered 
then: “Io mi maraviglio come per li pec- 
cati vostri non si apre la terra e non vi 
assorbe” (I am lost in amazement that 
for your sins the earth does not open and 
swallow you all up).* 

All of which means, it seems to me, 
that, looked at objectively and with an 
absence of all prepossession, theological 
or other, Florence — and the saying may 
be said of Italy generally —is thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the age, and 
cherishes the ideals, such as they are, of 
the century in which we find ourselves. 
If railways, tramways, telephones, and ev- 
ery material convenience, can “ redeem” 
a nation, then no one need be anxious 
concerning the redemption of Italy. Its 
redemption is certain. The Italians are 
the most practical people in the world, and 
have as profound an admiration for En- 
glish looms and English ironworks as En- 
glish people, or some of them, have for 
Italian palaces and Italian mountains. 
Milan, Florence, Rome, are intersected 
with tramways ; and, as everybody knows, 
vaporetti or little steamboats ply on the 
Grand Canal at Venice. 
pietra, the good-looking gondoliere who 
was recently my guide, philosopher, and 
friend, reminding me of much that I had 
forgotten since 1863, and telling me much 
that I never knew, speaking in that gentle 
dialect from which all the consonants 
seem to have fallen out, as the bits of hard 
marble had fallen out of the mosaics of St. 
Mark’s, till they were recently repaired, 
leaving only the gold ground-work, joined 
his laments to mine over the obtrusion of 
the noise and bustle of steam upon the 
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stately silence of the wheelless ways of 
Venice. “And to think,” said Giorgio, 
“that permission was given to the vafo- 
retti to ply by a Venetian noble, a family 
that had produced doges!” But I am 
forced to add that it was made clear to me, 
in pursuing the conversation, that Gior- 
gio would have been of a somewhat differ- 
ent opinion had the vaforetté belonged to 
himself. He is a gondolier, and the 
steamboat interferes with the profits of 
the gondola. Naturally, I would rather 
the vaporetti were not there, or, shall I 
say, that their traffic was suspended for 
my special behoof when I happen to be in 
Venice, by a decree issued by another de- 
scendant of the doges? That'would bea 
truly British demand, and one that is, to 
all intents and purposes, advanced by 
those persons who wish Italy to preserve 
its Roman, medizval, or Renaissance as- 
pect intact, in order that when they are 
good enough to leave Holland Park or 
Chelsea Embankment for a little time, and 
cross the Alps, their esthetic sensibilities 
may not be offended or their holiday en- 
joyment interfered with. I am conscious 
of sharing their exquisite selfishness ; 
and what anguish the two chimneys at 
each end of the point of vision on the 
Arno in Florence have cost me, I should 
not like tosay. But, short of condemn- 
ing chimneys altogether — which would 
be as useless as “screaming against the 
calm facts of creation’””—I do not see 
how Florence is to be deprived of them 
for my occasional delectation. They are 
horrible to look upon, no doubt; afflicting 
eyesores that used not to be there before 
Italy was “redeemed.” Italy was a 
sleeping beauty in those days. The Coli- 
seum was at once a ruin and a forest; the 
buffaloes blinked in the Forum; the Pal- 
atine was a verdurous sepulchre, not a 
labelled museum; Venice sighed and 
sang, always in the minor key; and Flor- 
ence was not only fair, but faultlessly fair. 
It was a world of charm and enchantment 
for a sojourning artist or a vagrant poet. 
But the sleeping beauty has awoke; and 
the hammer rings on her anvil; the bellows 
are at work by the furnace; the locomo- 
tive puffs and snorts; the safety-valves 
whistle; anthracite has become more 
prized than marble; everybody is astir; 
there is a coming and a going; the words 
pronii and partenza ring through the 
land; and Rome is angry and mortified 
because Turin has succeeded in having a 
great exhibition while Rome for the pres- 
ent has failed. 
Forum will yet be covered in with glass 
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and with iron girders, and Manchester 


| shirtings will take the first prize in an 


“ exhibit ” on the spot where Horace was 
button-holed upon the Sacred Way. 
Italia fara da se was prophesied truly; 
and this is what the modern Italians pro- 
pose to make of Italy. In other words, 
they intend to “ redeem ” themselves from 
the reproach of possessing only “ruins 
and a garden.” They have grown rather 
tired of the “fatal gift of beauty,” and 
they propose to be useful instead. Again, 
let me say, I am not “taking sides,” any 
more than I intended to take sides with 
Savonarola against Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
or with Lorenzo de’ Medici against Sa- 
vonarola. I am only describing things as 
they are. I am writing about Italia Re- 
denta; and this is how Italy is being re- 
deemed. They give their locomotives 
high-sounding names. Encelado, Ipo- 
crate, and such like. But locomotives, 
ever more locomotives; iron rails, iron 
roofs, iron everything; these are the ob- 
jects most coveted by redeemed Italy. 

Go where you will, you will find either 
that modern industrialism has invaded 
and is possessing itself of the place, or its 
denizens are bewailing themselves be- 
cause it has not yet done so. How de- 
lightful it used to be, for the alien dilet- 
tante, slowly to pursue his way behind the 
bells of deliberate roadsters, assisted up 
the hills by a team of dov7, from Rome to 
Florence, halting at Civita Castellana, 
halting at Narni, halting at Clitumnus, 
halting at Spoleto, halting at Cortona, 
halting at Assisi, lingering at Perugia! 
Now there is a whistle and a whiff, a few 
turns of the crank, half a dozen “ Cingue 
minuti di fermata,” and ecco! you who 
breakfasted by the Tiber are rather too 
early for dinner upon the Arno. I re- 
member once having to make out my own 
bill— I think it was at Terni — because 
the fadrone was new to the work, and 
vowed he did not know what to charge, 
and he wanted me to give him an idea 
what travellers would be willing to pay. I 
remember, too, the second time I visited 
Assisi, just eighteen years ago, the only 
persons I observed there were monks, 
and one old crone, as moss-grown as the 
big untenanted piazza in which she sate 
spinning, and who, when she saw me and 
my companion, forthwith, without inter- 
rupting her labors, began tremulously 
chanting a storne/lo — perhaps it was an 


|impromptu—in which amore, fiore, and 
| dolore figured chiefly. 


Versifying on the 
primitive passions cannot be difficult in a 
language in which “love,” “flower,” and 
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“orief” happen to rhyme. I spent a 
couple of days at Assisi this last April; 
and the place, though still retaining much 
that is simple and stationary in its aspect, 
seemed to me to have changed its appear- 
ance and character very materially since 
1866. It has its own carnival and its own 
theatre, and two omnibuses meet every 
train that stops at what the railway calls 
Assisi, but what is properly Santa Maria 
degli Angeli—the Porziuncula of St. 
Francis — a couple of miles down the hill. 
But the dark-eyed lissom daughter of the 
house, that was so anxious my fare should 
be good and my slumbers sound, was by 
no means of opinion that there is life of 
any kind in Assisi. There was no com- 
mercio, and when she had said that, she 
had, in her estimation, condemned the 
place conclusively. She afterwards ob- 
served sententiously, “ Si lavora, si dorme, 
€ poi si more” (One works, one sleeps, 
and then one dies) But I discovered 
that she knew enough French to thumb 
Parisian novels when she had the oppor- 
tunity, and that she “ played a little” on 
the piano. That accounted to me for her 
lugubrious philosophy. When once a 
young woman takes to reading modern 
romances, it is probable that she will end 
by regarding the making of beds, the 
cooking of folpett?, and the doing of her 
duty yenerally, as exceedingly uncon- 
genial and low occupations. 

The triple crown of convents, a ver- 
itable tiara of monastic beauty, power, and 
holiness, still surmounts the hill of Assisi. 
The Sanctuary of St. Francis, with its 
three churches one above another, is still 
the genius of the place. I have never 
been able to reconcile myself to its being 
tenanted by what are called Possidenti, 
that is to say, Franciscans who, as a com- 
munity, are allowed to possess property. 
Nothing will ever persuade me that St. 
Francis intended any follower of his to 
live save from hand to mouth. The bare- 
footed children that saluted one when I 
first saw Assisi, with 


O Signorina, 
Qualche cosina, 
Per caritade 
Della Madonna 
E tutt’ i santi— 


I forget the rest — were, I am convinced, 
taught that metrical petition by mothers 
who had been taught by mothers, who 
by mothers again had been taught, that 
had for tutors St. Francis and Santa 
Chiara. They have disappeard; and if 
they are learning to live by honest labor 


| rather than by alms, they share in one 
| aspect of the redemption of Italy in which 
| we may all rejoice. But if St. Francis is 


to have followers at all, they had better 
follow him; and I am old-fashioned enough 
to prefer to see a Franciscan community 
penniless and in brown serge and sandals, 
than in shoes, stockings, and black cas- 
socks. Still, the line of “holy poverty” 
should, perhaps, be drawn somewhere ; 
and I saw something and learnt some- 
thing this time at Assisi which seemed to 
me very curious, and will, I fancy, be 
thought so by most Englishmen. The 
original Convent of Santa Chiara, a little 
way out of Assisi itself, was given by St. 
Francis to his female follower in Christ. 
Santa Chiara is now in Assisi itself; and 
there, in a splendid shrine, where lights 
tended by mute nuns never cease to burn, 
the body of the saint, discovered some 
few years back in a petrified condition, 
lies gorgeously attired. But the old Santa 
Chiara is now called San Damiano; and 
though at odd times I have seen, and 
stayed at, a certain number of Franciscan 
convents, never have I beheld one so un- 
utterably dirty, or tenanted by monks so 
ignorant and unsavory, as those of San 
Damiano. I am not one of those persons 
who regard monks and monasteries as 
subjects for invective or scorn. On the 
contrary, it seems to me, the cloister may 
conceivably be a fitting harbor of refuge 
for devout or timid souls; for him or her, 
for instance, as Goldsmith says, 


Who quits a world where strong temptations 
try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly. 


Life outside monasteries is not so ad- 
mirable in every respect that life inside 
them need be jeered at. But I do not 
think Saint Francis meant any of his fol- 
lowers to be so deplorably dirty and unin- 
structed as the denizens of San Damiano. 
How was it, I asked them, that they were 
still there? There are convents, like that 
of Assisi, or like that of Monte Cassino, 
for instance, which the law suppressing 
conventual establishments allows still to 
exist, in consideration of their being mon- 
uments of art or seats of learning, San 
Damiano is scarcely either of these. It 
was explained to me that a r7cco Juglese 





had bought the convent; it had thus be- 
|come private property, and he could do 
| what he liked with his own. I was curious 
| to discover who the rich Englishman was 
| that thought he was rendering a service 
|to Italy or humanity by prolonging the 
| existence of San Damiano, as at present 
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constituted. It turned out to be the Mar. 
quis of Ripon, the governor-general of 
India! Whereupon I went my way, in 
no degree shaken in reverence for Saint 
Francis or in admiration for the thirteenth 
century, but somewhat confirmed in pre- 
vious doubt as to the wisdom of certain 
persons who figure as statesmen and 
rulers of men in the very different century 
in which we live. 

There prevails an idea in England that 
the Roman Catholic Church has entirely 
lost its hold upon the Italian people. I 
doubt that very much. With most people 
who think so, the wish is father to the 
thought; with.members of the Anglican 
Communion because they do not love 
“Rome;” with members of no commu- 
nion because they dislike Churches of 
every kind. I passed an hour in the 
Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, a 
vast edifice, containing another little 
church —I do not mean a chapel, but a 
church, walls, roof, and all—known as 
the Porziuncula, which is the very cradle 
of the spiritual work of Saint Francis, and 
the centre of the devotion felt for him. 
It was Sunday, and mass was being said 
inside this little shrine, into which as 
many persons crowded as could, while 
the rest were content to kneel outside, 
and as near to itas might be. They were 
in holiday attire, poor, evidently very 
poor; but howthey prayed! men, women, 
children, about an equal number of each. 
If I am answered that they were ignorant 
peasants, then I would bid the person who 
offers that explanation to frequent the 
churches in Florence, Rome, Turin, or 
even Bologna. He will then be in a bet- 
ter position for forming an opinion upon 
the subject, more especially if he bears in 
mind that, in Roman Catholic countries, 
churches are frequented at all hours, 
though mostly before travelling English- 
men are out of bed, and that people pray 
at all sorts of odd times. The breach be- 
tween Italy and the papacy is unhappily 
not yet healed, and the perplexity it causes 
both to sensible politicians and to devout 
souls is considerable. In Rome itself, as 
might be expected, this perplexity is felt 
the most keenly. Politicians, who are 
determined that Italy shall remain united, 
that Rome shall be its capital, and that 
the temporal power of the papacy shall 
never be restored, are often forced to ap- 
pear opposed to the Church, when in real- 
ity they accept all its dogmas and observe 
all its rites; and many pious spirits feel 
compelled to hold aloof from politics alto- 
gether, or even to seem to approve the 
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temporal pretensions of the papacy, be- 
cause they are shocked and irritated by 
the tone and tactics of the extreme anti- 
papal party, though in their heart of hearts 
they love Italy, and would rather that 
the pope and the college of cardinals 
confined their energies to matters spirit- 
ual. In Italy,as elsewhere — though less 
than elsewhere — there are aggressive ad- 
versaries of all Churches and all supernat- 
ural creeds, and who lose no opportuity 
of making themselves as offensive as they 
can tothe bulk of their fellow-countrymen. 
They cannot erect a statue to Garibaldi at 
Loreto without wishing to inscribe upon 
its pedestal an ill-mannered gibe at the 
particular form of worship with which 
Loreto has for centuries been associated. 
Between these rude fanatics and the En- 
cyclicals in which the restoration of the 
Roman States to papal control is again 
affirmed, men of good sense and right 
feeling sometimes find it difficult to steer. 
But the steering is accomplished, never- 
theless; and the abandonment by the 
Italian nation of the Roman Catholic 
creed is as little likely as the restitution 
to Leo XIII. of the territories given to 
his predecessors by the countess Matilda. 
It might be supposed that a place like 
Ravenna would exhibit something of the 
regretful composure of Assisi, for it, too, 
is full of sanctuaries of the past. But, 
perhaps, of all places in Italy, Ravenna 
gives the government the most trouble. 
Not that it sighs for the return of papal 
exarchs. On the contrary, it is republi- 
can in character, and its republicanism is 
of an extreme type. Its citizens are per- 
petually making “demonstrations,” anda 
“ crack” regiment is at present kept there, 
in order to overawe them into decent be- 
havior. Fortunately Ravenna is very 
much out of the way, and does not spread 
contagion very far. I should think Anita 
Garibaldi, the first wife of the patriotic 
red-shirt, is the only woman that has given 
her name to a city square. There is a 
Piazza Anita Garibaldi at Ravenna, and a 
very pretty one it is. In acorner of it is 
one of the ancient churches of Ravenna, 
for which alone any one nowadays thinks 
of visiting the city, unless it be to pay a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Dante. The 
divine poet has a charmingly quiet rest- 
ing-place, and hard by is the house where 
Byron lived for eight months, writing vig- 
orously. The ground floor is a caffe, but 
the upper part must be pretty much what 
it was when he wrote in it “ Cain,” “ Sar- 
danapalus,” “ The Two Foscari,” the fifth 
canto of “Don Juan,” and much beside. 
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There is an inscription concerning him on 
the outer wall; and mignonette and sweet- 
smelling stock were in bloom at the win- 
dow out of which he must often have 
leaned. I drove out to the Pineta to 
verify its alleged disappearance, and found 
that, for miles near Ravenna, the 


Evergreen forest, which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 


is practically dead. There is plenty of 
undergrowth; and there are violets innu- 
merable. But the “immemorial wood” 
is a sepulchre of gaunt, dead trunks and 
withered branches. The poor people of 
the commune will suffer, 1 fear, from its 
disappearance; for many a faggot was 
gathered there to boil the pot and mitigate 
the wintry cold. The commune itself, 
too, will thereby lose an income that must 
be supplied from some other source; and 
what is the source to be? The canker 
from which Italia Redenta is really suffer- 
ing is excessive taxation; and only the 
most thrifty, the most patient, aye, and 
the most industrious people in the world, 
would put up with it. It does the Italians 
infinite honor that they should have borne 
this vexatious burden in order to pay their 
way, balance income and expenditure, and 
suppress their forced paper currency. But 
if Italian statesmen be wise, they will now 
concentrate their thoughts upon reduction 
of taxation. Should they fail to do so, I 
fear there is a troubled future for their 
successors. The Inchiesta Agraria, or 
Agricultural Commission, has revealed 
startling facts, both as to the burdens laid 
upon land and as tothe deplorable condi- 
tion of the agricultural laborer. Italian 
statesmanship wants to equalize the land 
tax throughout Italy, as we in India have 
equalized the salt tax. But as northern 
Italy is now much more heavily taxed in 
this respect than southern Italy, the dep- 
uties from the south resent and resist the 
suggestion. ‘ Look,” they say, “at the 
railways there are in northern Italy. 
Provinces thus favored, and which possess 
such facilities for conveying their agricul- 
tural produce to market, ought naturally 
to pay more than districts comparatively 
destitute of this advantage.”’ There seems 
some force in the argument. But the 
working of what are called the laws of 
political economy is far more subtle and 
incalculable than their erudite and un- 
bending exponents appear to imagine; 
and there are places in Italy where the 
population, instead of being benefited, has 
been injured, by the arrival of railroads. 
Formerly, as the produce of the vintage 
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could not be profitably transported from 
the spot where it was gathered, it was 
consumed by the peasants. Came the 
iron way, and a railway station, and away 
went the wine. The cultivators of the 
soil are worse off than before; only the 
owner, and the middle-man, reaping any 
advantage. In Tuscany, where the mez- 
zerla or metayer system prevails, this 
could not happen; and many Italians are 
of opinion: that in the extension of this 
system of tenure to the entire tenantry is 
to be sought the solution for their agricul- 
tural problems. But, on the other hand, 
the difficulty of introducing it would be 
enormous; and in Tuscany, where it is of 
ancient date, agricultural prosperity has 
long been fostered by the application to 
the soil of the wealth accumulated in more 
stirring and prosperous days by owners 
who were engaged in the profitable pur- 
suit of commerce. 

The redemption of Italy has not been, 
and could not be, achieved without lavish 
expenditure. Heaven helps the nation 
that helps itself; and the only way in 
which a nation bent upon being strong 
and respected can help itself is by fight- 
ing, or by showing at least that it is 
prepared to fight, if its claims are contro- 
verted. But the claim of Italy to be an 
independent power is now everywhere 
acknowledged save in a few sacristies; 
and the Italians could well afford to cease 
building huge and costly ironclads, and 
considerably to reduce the dimensions of 
their army. I have little doubt that one 
of the indispensable conditions of the in- 
timate relations that associate Italy with 
Germany is the maintenance by Italy of 
an efficient military force. But Prince 
Bismarck is a statesman who would quicky 
apprehend the plea that no State can re- 
main efficient, even in the military sense, 
which is fostering discontent among its 
subjects by excessive and intolerable tax- 
ation. It would be difficult to overrate the 
benefits Italy has reaped from its army. 
After having been the instrument for 
securing national freedom, it has served 
as a school of national education to all 
who have passed through its ranks; first 
purging them of their provincialism, and 
then sending them back to their homes 
as witnesses and evangelists of the irre- 
versible unity of the Italian people under 
a single sceptre. But that work has been 
|done; and the problem of the hour for 
| Italian statesmen, which will remain the 
| problem for some years to come, is how 
to reduce the annual expenditure of the 
| State by two or three millions. This year 
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in Florence, and the year previously in 
Rome, and in Rome again the year before 
that, I was present at the review held in 
honor of the king’s birthday. It is a sug- 
gestive and inspiriting sight to see the 
king of united Italy emerge from the Pal- 
ace of the Quirinal, where so many popes 
have been elected, and at the head of a 
briiliant staff ride up the Via Nazionale, 
hung with the Italian tricolor, and lined 
with Italian freemen, to the Piazza of the 
Baths of Diocletian, and there watch thou- 
sands of stalwart Italian soldiers file past 
him in the hot Roman sunshine. It is 
almost equally suggestive, and yet more 
pleasant —as any thing in Florence is 
more pleasant than anywhere else — to 
see a kindred sight in the meadows of the 
Cascine, with its beautiful spring foliage 
at one’s back, and the mountains that 
take little heed of the seasons full in one’s 
face to the rear of the glittering battal- 
ions. But if Italy intends to be redeemed 
according to nineteenth-century ideas — 
and such unquestionably is her intention 
— she must put money in her purse, and 
take care not to spend it too prodigally. 
Of Englishmen who ever and anon pay 
a visit to Italy, few do so for the purpose 
of studying its economic condition; and 
the present writer is not one of them. 
He has neither taste nor capacity for the 
task. But there are certain obvious facts 
which must strike thé most cursory ob- 
server; and they naturally obtrude them- 
selves when we ask in what sense Italy 
has been redeemed. To me, as to most 
men, the charm of Italy, the attraction of 
Italy, is still what it was, and resides in 
the beauty of its cities, in the smile of its 
mountains, in the abundance and variety 
of its art, in the winning manners of its 
people. A generous and enlightened 
mind will not begrudge Italy its fresh 
Renaissance, even though this fresh Re- 
naissance seem to be of a somewhat ma- 
terial character. Industrialism, like ev- 
ery other dog, will have its day; and, 
meanwhile, there is no difficulty in get- 
ting away from its less agreeable features. 
The nineteenth century has been wel- 
comed by the Italians; but the centuries 
that preceded it have not been driven 
away to make room for it, any more than 
the gentle, considerate Italian manner has 
been ousted by the abruptness of deport- 
ment that nowadays prevails elsewhere. 
It is impossible to move about Italy 
without being struck by what I may call 








bridge spanning a stream that empties 
itself into the Lake of Como, about half- 
way between Bellagio and a little com- 
mune called San Giovanni del Lago. A 
couple of bare-footed peasant women 
came towards me, carrying on their backs, 
in loose wicker-baskets that everybody 
who knows Italy is familiar with, the 
linen which they had been washing in the 
lake. With them was a little girl, bare- 
legged like themselves, and about three 
years old. When they reached the 
bridge, they doffed their loads and rested. 
The child forthwith made-believe to lift 
one of the baskets — three times as high 
as herself—upon her back. I told her 
she need not be in such a hurry to carry 
the loads of life, for they would come soon 
enough. The moralizing was probably a 
little too mature for the ears to which it 
was addressed; but the women under- 
stood, and seconded my sermon, Then, 
before they resumed their loads, one of 
them turned to the child and said, “ Come, 
before we go, repeat your foesia to the 
signore.” Forthwith, with most becom- 
ing gestures, the little girl repeated, in 
charming stanzas, the story of the Nativ- 
ity. They were peasant folk, of the hum- 
blest sort; but I declare I never was in 
finer society. Then they donned their 
baskets, and there was “A rividerla,” 
and “4 rividerla,” though we shall never 
see each other again ; and away they went. 
In Italy, people are not yet too proud to 
say “ Servo suo,;” nor are they so deeply 
enamored of the gospel of equality as to 
refrain from being polite and deferential, 
lest, perhaps, you should not be deferen- 
tial and polite in turn. 

I should like to cite another instance of 
something more than mere fine breeding, 
of real courtesy and kindliness, that I en- 
countered one morning in the upper clois- 
ter of the Badia. I had gone there to look 
at the tomb of Francesco Valori, the sol- 
dier friend of. Savonarola, who, as I dare 
say some of my readers remember, was 
set upon and killed by kinsmen of Loren- 
zo Tornabuoni — one of the five sent to the 
scaffold, mainly by the influence of Va- 
lori, for conspiring to bring back Piero 
de Medici —as he was hastening to the 
Signoria for help when the Convent of 
Saint Mark was being assaulted by the 
Arrabbiati and Compagnacci. As I| was 
standing by it, there came out of the sac- 
risty a Benedictine priest. I asked him 
if he knew whether it was possible to pro- 


— using the words in their old sense — | cure a photograph of the monument, for I 
the grace and humanity of its people. I|had never seen one. “I fear not,” he 


leaned, one morning, against a rude stone 


| said, “ but I will do you one. I do not 
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live here; I live at Siena. But I have 
my apparatus with me, and though I am 
but an amateur, and the photograph will 
be a poor one, I will send it to you if you 
tell me where to address you.” I was 
leaving Florence in a couple of days, so I 
gave him my address, and thanked him. 
Then I asked him what he thought was 
the meaning of the letters H. M., with 
crossed palm-branches between them, at 
the foot of the inscription. His surmise 
tallied with mine; and we agreed that 
they signified Honorandus Martyr, im- 
plying that Valori, in dying for the sake 
of Savonarola, was considered to have 
earned the palmof martyrdom. Since my 
return to England I have received three 
mounted photographs of the monument, 
and long historica! and biographical ex- 
cerpts from various little-known sources 
concerning Valori and his connection with 
Fra Girolamo. Was not the act gracious, 
kindly, disinterested, full of fine human- 
ity? It was the work of a perfect stran- 
ger to a perfect stranger. 

No one can have lived in Italy, and 
known its people with anything like famil- 
iarity, without having similar experiences 
to record. These, and its supreme unfad- 
ing beauty, lead one perforce to exclaim, 
when one leaves it, in the words of the 
old Tuscan love-song : — 


Benedetta sia la madre 
Che ti fece cosi bella. 
Tu sei la piu vezzosa, 
Tu sei la piu graziosa, 
Tu sei la gioia mia; 
Benedetta sia tu! 

Yes! Blessings on the land that in- 
spires fervid youth with hopeful dreams, 
enriches manhood with endless sources 
of dispassionate meditation, and reserves 
for old age a dignified share in its serenity 
and its sunshine. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 


From The Spectator. 
INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY. 


THE Royal Geographical Society would 
probably do well, before sending out its 
proposed commission to examine into 
Continental ways of teaching geography, 
to offer a prize —a prize worth having — 
for the best essay on the causes of the 
English want of interest in that science. | 
There is no doubt of that want; and it is 
the ultimate cause of the badness of the | 
teaching of which the association com. | 





plains. The society itself tells us that | 


after years of effort it has been compelled 
to leave off offering prizes for geographi- 
cal knowledge to the great public schools: 
the scholars will not compete. The same 
institutions carried off the prizes year 
after year, until at last the Council de- 
cided that the experiment was hopeless, 
and the president, Lord Aberdare, on 
Monday announced to the members, in 
tones of resigned but regretful melan- 
choly, that it must be discontinued. The 
public-school boys do not care about 
geography, and their indifference extends 
to almost all classes of the community. 
Even the educated know less of the sci- 
ence than of almost any other. A small 
proportion are keenly interested in it, and 
either insist on being taught, or manage 
to teach themselves so thoroughly as to 
be a surprise to their neighbors ; but they 
are almost as few as those who teach 
themselves astronomy, and fewer than 
those who learn in all sorts of empiric 
ways a great deal of geology. The pro- 
portion even of fairly cultivated men who 
know the whole surface of the world as 
they know the surface of their libraries, so 
as to be able to tell at once what an un- 
usual telegram means, to place the last 
earthquake in the Eastern Archipelago, to 
localize the latest revolt in Spanish 
America, and to comprehend why Ger- 
mans are swearing about Angra Pequefia 
and English arrogance, is exceedingly 
small; while half even of them know noth- 
ing but the map—that is, the relative 
place of the country they are talking 
about, and the general route from Europe 
to the spot. They can seldom tell if it is 
mountainous or the reverse — (nine out of 
ten men expect mountains between Ham- 
burg and Moscow)—have not an idea 
about its water system, and are ignorant 
of comparative spaces to a degree which 
to those who have any local knowledge 
is almost incredible. It was not a foolish 
man who told his nephew, just starting for 
Calcutta, that he could ride across to 
Bombay on Saturdays ; nor was the cler- 
gyman ill-informed who maintained that 
Egypt, as a Bible country, must be at least 
as large as France. Englishmen with 
sons to settle find it a real difficulty to 
understand the size of separate States of 
America, or to imagine that Texas ex- 
ceeds France and England put together ; 
while their capacity for remembering that 
Arabia is the size of all Europe west of 
the Vistula, and Brazil just three times 
that, is simply 227. Even when they are 
sincerely anxious to know, great distances 
puzzle them, and great rivers; and they 
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talk about cities in the Soudan as if that 
horrible expanse were Lancashire, and 
wonder why steamers should not ascend 
the Nile to Khartoum in about ten days. 
As to climate, they know generally, and in 
the rough, whether a country is cold or 
hot; but they do not know that, climati- 
cally, Hong Kong and Pekin are totally 
different places, that New York can be 
hotter than Madras or colder than Mos- 
cow, or that the reversal of the seasons 
which they know to be true of the Antip- 
odes is true also of the Cape. The writer 
himself failed to convince a very intelli- 
gent Englishman that Christmas was hot 
weather at the Cape, and that the colony 
might therefore supply grapes to Europe 
out of season, and was held to be talking 
nonsense when hinting that the locality 
whence ice was imported did matter, as 
all ice was not equally cold. Among the 
lower classes this ignorance is still more 
profound, reaching depths 4vhich confuse 
rather than astonish the inquirer, and this 
about points not in the least remote from 
daily experience. We have the strongest 
reason for suspecting that Essex peasants 
cannot believe that the distance from En- 
gland to Ireland by sea is three times the 
distance of England from France, or that 
New Zealand can be five times as far 
away as North America. Indeed, asarule, 
the poor know literally nothing of geog- 
raphy, and have.an aversion to learn the 
simplest facts, strangely in contrast with 
their interest about the ways of the people 
“over there.” They will listen to any 
amount of talk about the people of any 
country that the speaker knows, often 
with eager interest and intelligence; but 
they will not even try to learn where that 
country is, or what are its physical feat- 
ures. Let any man who doubts this ask 
the first workman he knows about the 
Chinese and China, and see how much he 
knows of the former, and how absolutely 
nothing of the latter. 

It is certainly not want of need which 
kills the general interest in geography. 
To Englishmen the need is perpetually 
present, though Lord Aberdare pressed 
the commercial argument — as everybody 
speaking in London always does press it 
—too far. Merchants very often know 
very little of the markets to which they 
send their goods, just as stock-jobbers | 
know very little of the States whose se-| 
curities they buy and sell, both being | 
content to know prices and not the rea-| 
sons forthem. Even when they do know, | 
their knowledge is often localized ina very | 
comic way; and a man will understand | 





one market for hardware perfectly without 
an idea of another on the other side of the 
globe. Still, the English deal with the 
world, and should be interested in its 
countries, and fight most of the world, and 
should feel some concern about its peo- 
ples and its configuration. They do not, 
however, very often; and we noticed dur- 
ing the Afghan war that they never real- 
ized to themselves what manner of barrier 
the Himalaya is, and were utterly amazed 
when we landed at Suakim to find that 
Arab tribes dwelt on the west of the Red 
Sea. “They ‘would be black, surely,” 
was the hesitating remark of a very intelli- 
gent man in our own hearing. Moreover, 
the newspapers are getting unintelligible 
without some knowledge of geography. 
Not to mention that over-informed man 
on the Zzes who has an immovable con- 
viction that Englishmen know where Hun- 
garian towns are, and are accustomed to 
talk of them even when their names have 
no vowels, a hundred correspondents are: 
flinging costly telegrams daily into Lon- 
don which, if one knows nothing about 
the places, must surely be duil reading. 
It can hardly be entertaining to hear that 
the president of San Salvador is dead, 
when San Salvador, for all you know, may 
be acape in Mars. Still, the people are 
not interested enough to learn. We should 
doubt if there were a single wandering 
lecturer on geography in England, or a 
“ professor” who taught that to evening 
classes, and nothing else; and we are 
curious to know why. Because the teach- 
ing is bad, says the Geographical Associa- 
tion. But that only pushes the question 
one step further back. As Englishmen 
manage to learn all they want to know, why 
is the teaching of geography so bad? — 
except, indeed, as all teaching is bad, when 
it is directed to a number of unequal minds 
in unequal stages of preparation. If the 
people desired geography as they desire 
mathematics or arithmetic, they would 
very soon find or import people to teach 
them: as, indeed, they do when war, or rev- 
olution, or earthquake wakes up a momen- 
tary interest. We suspect that, except to 
a few who possess what may be called con- 
crete imagination, geography zs an exceed- 
ingly difficult study, —as difficult, at least, 
as statistics, and overtaxes attention, and 
strains the memory in a quite exceptional 
degree. Half the students forget a map 
as they forget their own faces in the glass, 
and are bothered with the names of places 
as they would be bothered with any other 
unconnected words, —as you, O reader, 
were bothered when you first learned the 
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names of the English counties. Just try, 
if you have no property in Ireland, to say 
off quickly all the Irish counties. The 
mind refuses a task of that kind until its 
interest is awakened by some external 
cause; and it is to discover a cause which 
will operate that the sssociation should 
direct its first effort. Success will cer- 
tainly not be insured by calling geography 
“ physiography,” though the idea involved 
in the change of word is right enough; 
nor by using little globes, which puzzle 
children to death; nor by selling thou- 
sands of skeleton maps, which make them 
cry with a sense of defeat. It may be 
found, possibly, in describing phenomena 
such as volcanoes, high mountain ranges, 
and vast seas, and so exciting the imagi- 
nation ; but the road may also be in quite 
another direction. The popular instinct 
is to know all about Chinamen, and their 
sloping eyes, and their pigtails, and their 
women’s little feet, and their fondness for 
puppy-dogs as dinner, and their inability 
to use perspective, before anything what- 
ever is learned about Shanghai and the 
Yellow River. Suppose we obey that in- 
stinct, instead of reprehending it as frivo- 
lous, and begin the study of physiography 
by a little talk about folk. We have an 
idea that if we wanted to teach children 
where Lapland was, we could do it with a 
few pictures of Laplanders, and their dogs, 
and their reindeer, and their snow-shoes, 
and their long nights, more quickly and 
certainly than through any amount of 
maps. After half an hour’s talk about 
the little people, the audience would be 
quite anxious to knoW where they lived in 
the world, and what their country was 
like, — would look at the map with inter- 
est, and would remember it, too. 


From The London Literary World. 
WHARTON’S “COMMENTARIES.” * 


To the uninitiated it might seem absurd 
to say that American lawyers could pro- 
duce legal works that would be eagerly 
read by English students, and actually 
preferred by English barristers for pur- 
poses of practice to works on the same 
subject by their own countrymen. Yet 


* Commentaries on Law, Embracing Chapters on 
the Nature, Source, and History of Law; on Interna- 
tional Law, Public and Private; and on Constitutional 
and Statutory Law. By Francis Wharton, LL.D., 
Member of the Institute of International Law, Author 
of ‘Treatises on Conflict of Laws, on Criminal Law, on 
Evidence, and on Contracts. Philadelphia: Kay and 
Brother, Law Booksellers, Publishers, and Importers. 


WHARTON’S “COMMENTARIES.” 


every one conversant with the facts will 
tell you, that Story on Equity, Bigelow on 
Torts, and Wharton on International Law 
— to mention but a few among the many 
that could be named —are standard text- 
books and accepted authorities, ranking 
certainly as high as any English writings 
of the present day upon the subjects of 
which they treat. 

Why it is that so much of English law 
should have been imported intact into the 
jurisprudence of the United States, would 
be answered differently by different peo- 
ple. Some would, doubtless, attribute it 
to the habits of thought carried by the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the New World, habits 
that were part and parcel of their nature 
and led them naturally to seek in the 
storehouse of the English common law 
the principles whereon to frame their own 
laws, and decide their disputes. Others, 
but their numbers would nowadays be 
proportionately few, would see in the 
preference shown for English law a testi- 
mony to its intrinsic excellence over other 
systems. Our fathers, it is true, may have 
flattered themselves that these excellen- 
ces existed, and we find plenty of eulo- 
gistic references to them in the law reports 
of the last generation ; but since the study 
of comparative jurisprudence has become 
a reality, there has been less inclination 
to speak of English law in the superlative 
degree. 

But, whatever indebtedness American 
lawyers may feel to English Jaw, they are 
fast repaying it by the production of works 
like the one before us. Dr. Wharton has 
written no mere students’ manual for the 
better passing of examinations, but a mas- 
terly treatise, every page of which bears 
evidence of deep research and keen in- 
sight into legal conceptions. He begins 
with a discussion of the nature and classi- 
fication of law. He alludes to the diffi- 
culty felt by the historical school of jurists 
in following Bentham and Austin, the 
great leaders of the analytical school, in 
their definition of law as necessarily ema- 
nating from a sovereign. This sovereign 
may act, say the exponents of the analyti- 
cal school, either directly by his own 
immediate agents executing his will, or 
through local governments established by 
himself; but without a sovereign, from 
whence it proceeds either directly or in- 
directly, there can be no law. Another 





disputed element of this school’s defini- 
| tion is that there must be a command or 
prohibition; mere advice cannot consti- 
|tutealaw. In answer to this view of the 
| origin of law, Dr. Wharton points out, 





TENNYSON ON “THE PRINCESS.” 


as, indeed, Sir Henry Maine had done 
before, that “law, so far from being im- 
posed as a rule by sovereign on people, 
is imposed as a rule by people on sov- 
ereign.” 

While Sir Henry Maine drew his ex- 
amples of this reversed order of things 
from the East, Dr. Wharton appeals to 
the course of formation of distinctive 
jurisprudences in the several States of 
North America. 


THE SOVEREIGN NOT THE SOURCE OF ALL 
LAW. 

By whom were existing English statutes 
winnowed in the colonies of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, for instance, so as to retain such 
as suited the temper and met the wants of the 
people, and to set aside all others? This was 
not done by the colonial assemblies. Had 
such a process of radical revision been at- 
tempted by these assemblies, it would have 
been promptly vetoed by the King in Council. 
It was not done by the British Parliament, 
though the British Parliament assumed to be 
the sole supreme Legislature by whose laws 
these colonies were controlled. It was done 
by popular assent, produced by national con- 
science and national need, It is true that 
when the colonies became independent sove- 
reigns they passed laws by which the process 
of selection and rejection was approved. But 
it was never pretended that the process of 
selection and rejection derived its authority 
from such legislation. . . . From the develop- 
ment of jurisprudence, therefore, in the New 
World, as well as in the Old, we must infer 
that law is an emanation from the people to 
the sovereign, and not a command imposed by 
the sovereign on the people. 


This subject is again adverted to in the 
third chapter, on “ The History of English 
and American Law,” where it is stated 
that, ‘to say that no law is to bind until 
established by a sovereign, besides mak- 
ing the judiciary not law interpreters but 
law inventors, and ignoring the rights of 
the people, as a body, to gradually evolve 


their own laws, is to contradict the tradi- | P° 


tions both of Roman and English law.” 
In the course of this chapter we have 
some very interesting sketches of the 
great English jurists and their writings: 
beginning with Fitz-Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 
Glanville, and Bracton, and passing in 
review the scholastic jurists, Fortescue, 
Littleton, St. Jerman, Stamford (the au- 
thor of the first English work on formal 
criminal law); the great Elizabethan writ- 
ers Hooker and Bacon, “to whom and not 
to Burke, we are to look for the first En- 
glish exposition of historical evolution ;” 
and then the famous Coke, and more fa- 
mous Blackstone; till we arrive at Ben- 
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tham, Austin, and our own time. The 
survey is at once exhaustive and concise, 
and may be commended to the student as 
perhaps the best that has yet appeared. 
The story of Austin’s painful career is 
briefly but pathetically told; and although 
most students of jurisprudence are ac- 
+ aa with it from the biography pre- 

xed by his widow to her edition of “ The 
Province of Jurisprudence Determined,” 
they will not quarrel with Dr. Wharton 
for introducing his condensed narrative 
of that splendid but wasted life into his 
work, 

Space will not permit us to follow the 
author over the wide field he has chosen, 
but we may mention, for the benefit of 
law students, that the subjects treated of 
are practically identical with those laid 
down by the Council of Legal Education 
in England for the examination for honors 
prescribed for candidates for call to the 
bar, under the head, “Jurisprudence and 
International Law.” We can conceive 
no one volume more suited to the require- 
ments of those preparing for that exam- 
ination, 


TENNYSON ON “THE PRINCESS.” 


Mr. E. S. Dawson, of Montreal, has 
brought out a new edition of his study of 
“The Princess,” prefaced by the follow- 
ing letter from the Poet Laureate, which 
we reprint from the Critic : — 


DEAR Sir, —I thank you for your able and 
thoughtful essay on “The Princess.” You 
have seen, amongst other things, that if women 
ever were to play such freaks, the burlesque 
and the tragic might go hand-in-hand, I may 
tell you that the songs were not an after- 
thonght. Before the first edition came out, I 
deliberated with myself whether I should put 
songs in between the separate divisions of the 
em. Again, I thought, the poem will ex- 
plain itself ; but the public did not see that the 
child, as you say, was the heroine of the piece, 
and at last I conquered my laziness and in- 
serted them. You would be still more certain 
that the child was the true heroine if, instead 
of the first song as it now stands, “ As thro’ 
the land at eve we went,” I had printed the 
first song which I wrote, “ The losing of the 
child.” The child is sitting on the bank of a 
river, and playing with flowers — a flood comes 
down—a dam has been broken thro’ — the 
child is borne down by the flood —the whole 
village distracted — after a time the flood has 
subsided —the child is thrown safe and sound 
again upon the bank, and all the women are in 
raptures. I quite forget the words of the bal- 
lad, but I think I may have it somewhere. 
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Your explanatory notes are very much to the 
purpose, and I do not’ object to your finding 
parallelisms. They must always recur. A 
man (a Chinese scholar) some time ago wrote 
to me saying that’in an unknown, untranslated 
Chinese poem, there were two whole lines of 
mine, almost word for word,” Whynot? Are 
not human eyes all over the world looking at 
the same objects, and must there not conse- 
quently be coincidences of thought and im- 
pressions and expressions? It is scarcely pos- 
sible for any one to say or write anything in 
this late time of the world to which, in the rest 
of the literature of the world, a parallel could 
not somewhere be found. But when you say 
that this passage or that was suggested by 
Wordsworth or Shelley or another, I demur, 
and more, I wholly disagree. There was a 
period in my life when, as an artist, Turner for 
instance, takes rough sketches of landskip, etc., 
in order to work them eventually into some 
great picture, so I was in the habit of chroni- 
cling, in four or five words or more, whatever 
might strike me as picturesque in nature. I 
never put these down, and many and many a 
line has gone away on the north wind, but 
some remain — ¢.2%, 

A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight. 
Suggestion: The sea one night at Torquay, 
when Torquay was the most lovely sea-village 
in England, tho’ now a smoky town. The sky 
was covered with thin vapor, and the moon 
was behind it. 

A great black cloud 

Drag inward from the deep. 
Suggestion: A coming storm seen from the 
top of Snowdon, In the “Idylls of the 
King :”— 

With all 
Its stormy crests that smote against the skies. 

Suggestion: A storm which came upon us in 
the middle of the North Sea. 

As the water-lily starts and slides. 
Suggestion: Water-lilies in my own pond, seen 
on a gusty day with my own eyes. 
start and slide in the sudden puffs of wind till 
caught and stayed by the tether of their own 
stalks — quite as ¢rue as Wordsworth’s simile, 
and more in detail. 

A wild wind shook — follow, follow, thou shalt win. 
Suggestion : I was walking in the New Forest. 
A wind did arise and 

Shake the songs the whispers and the shrieks 

Of the wild wood together. 
The wind, I believe, was a west wind, but, be- 
cause I wished the Prince to go south, I turned 


the wind to the south, and, naturally, the wind | 
I believe the resemblance | 


said “follow.” 


which you note is justa chance one. Shelley’s 


lines are not familiar to me, tho’, of course, if | 


they occur in the “ Prometheus,” I must have 
read them. I could multiply instances, but I 
will not bore you, and far indeed am I from 





They did | 
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asserting that books, as well as nature,-are not, 
and ought not to be, suggestive to the poet, 
I am sure that I myself, and many others, find 
a peculiar charm in those passages of such 
great masters as Virgil or Milton where they 
adopt the creation of ‘a bygone poet, and re- 
clothe it, more or less, according to their own 
fancy.. But there is, I'fear, a prosaic set grow- 
ing up among.us, editors of booklets, book- 
worms, index-hunters, or men of great memo- 
ries and no imagination, who zmpute themselves 
to the poet, and so believe that 4e, too, has no 
imagination, but is forever poking his nose 
between the pages of some old volume in 
order to see what he can appropriate, They 
will not allow one to say “Ring the bells,” 
without finding that we have taken it from 
Sir P. Sydney — or even to use such a simple 
expression as the ocean “roars,” without find- 
ing out the precise verse in Homer or Horace 
from which we have plagiarized it. (Fact !) 

I have known an old fishwife, who had lost 
two sons at sea, clench her fist at the advanc- 
ing tide on a stormy day and cry out—“ Ay! 
roar, do! how I hates to see thee show thy 
white teeth!” Now if I had adopted her 
exclamation and put it into the mouth of some 
old woman in one of my poems, I dare say the 
critics would have thought it original enough, 
but would most likely have advised me to go 
to nature for my old women and not to my own 
imagination, and indeed it is a strong figure, 
Here is another little anecdote about sugges- 
tion: When I was about twenty or twenty-one 
I went: on a tour to the Pyrenees, Lying 
among these mountains before a waterfall that 
comes down one thousand or twelve hundred 
feet, I sketched it (according to my custom 
then) in these words: ‘* Slow-dropping veils of 
thinnest lawn.” When I printed this a critic 
informed me that “lawn” was the material 
used in theatres to imitate a waterfall, and 
graciously added, “ Mr. T. should not go to the 
boards of a theatre but to nature herself for 
his suggestions.” And I sad gone to nature 
herself. I think it is a moot point whether, if 
I had known how that effect was produced on 
the stage, I should have ventured to publish 
the line. 

I find that I have written, quite contrary to 
my custom, a letter, when I had merely intended 
to thank you for your interesting commentary. 
Thanking you again for it, I beg you to be- 
lieve me very faithfully yours, 

A. TENNYSON, 

Aldworth, Haslemere, Surrey, Nov. 21st, 1882. 

PS. — By-the-by, you are wrong about “the 
tremulous isles of light;” they are “isles of 
light,” spots of sunshine coming through the 
leaves, and seeming to slide from one to the 
other, as the procession of girls “‘ moves under 
shade.” And surely the “beard-blown” goat 
involves a sense of the wind blowing the beard 
on the height of the ruined pillar. 








